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THREE KINDS OF HONESTY 


By Francis Let Utiey 


R. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, members of Texas and American 
Folklore Societies, and welcome guests. Your local committees, led by 
Haldeen Braddy and C. L. Sonnichsen, have done a fine job from start 

to finish with the program, not to speak of this Gargantuan banquet and its 
proper prelude, My title, “Universal Folklore,” has been somewhat misrepresented, 
however. In a loose moment I must have said I was talking a little about Texas 
folklore, and to the Texan that immediately becomes Universal Folklore. Actually 
I want to speak about “Three Kinds of Honesty,” artistic, scholarly, and intellec- 
tual. But, for a little while instead, I shall make like an afterdinner speaker. 

Ohio is a rather neutral state as regards folklore, but the Down Easters and 
the Texans have no such trouble. They have a hundred myths and, if they lack 
an appropriate one, they make one up on the spur of the moment. Together they 
form our major American extremes, folkloristically speaking, at least. Max 
Eastman,’ perhaps with some help from Constance Rourke, makes a useful dis- 
tinction between the Yankee eiron, Socrates, and Sam Slick, the mythical Calvin 
Coolidge, and the Western alazon, miles gloriosus, Paul Bunyan, the liars’ clubs, 
and the mythical Davy Crockett. Yankee and Texan share one thing, an intense 
local pride, which others are likely to feel is a little parochial. Several years ago 
the Modern Language Association met in New Orleans, where one of my old 
Cambridge friends was teaching. He asked another old friend, who had never 
left Brattle Street, if he was coming down. “No,” said the Cambridgeite, “It’s too 
far to New Orleans. But I'll see you next year, when we meet in Boston.” Perhaps 
the Texan is more delicate about it. You all know that generous advice from a 
Texas father to his erring son, about to take the train for Harvard: “Don’t tell 
them you’re from Texas, son. If the fellow you’re talking to is from Texas he'll 
know you’re from Texas, but if he doesn’t come from Texas he ain’t a Texan, 
and there’s no call to make him feel bad.” 

I speak with humility of “the typical Texan” in view of the recent book of 
your fellow-citizen, Joe Leach. My colleague Claude Simpson, who is a bona fide 
Texan, has given me a preview of a review of the book. He wishes to add one 
characterization not found in Leach, that of the Oil Millionaire. The Oil Million- 
aire is defined as a person who makes Nieman-Marcus his religion, money his 
God, and the 27!4 per cent depletion allowance his particular road to immortality. 
Despite my qualifications, you will agree that one kind of Texas hero is the 
alazon type, the magnificent boaster, the American reincarnation of Miinchausen 
and Gargantua. It was a Texan who said that the front gate of the King Ranch 


*Max Eastman, The Enjoyment of Laughter (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1936), 
pp. 192-197. This paper is the Presidential address, delivered at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of The American Folklore Society, Dec. 22, 1952, in El Paso, Texas. 
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“is a hundred miles from the doorstep and the owner is thinking of moving farther 
back to avoid the dust.” Only Californians go a door-step farther, with their tale 
of the centenarian who died on a visit to Texas and whose corpse revived when 
his coffin came back for burial to Los Angeles. My favorite Texas story, however, 
I heard when I was here in 1922. Correct me if I remember it badly. There was 
serious riot going on here once in El Paso,” before the Chamber of Commerc 
cleared away the gunsmoke and cleaned out the outlaws, and the mayor wired 
for a detachment of Texas Rangers. Full of happy anticipation the City Fathers 
waited at the depot. A lone Ranger got off the train. “Where are the others?” 
said the mayor. “What others?” said the Ranger. “Why, the other Rangers? |; 
there only one of you?” “Hell, you only got one riot, ain’t you?” 

To turn to the eiron type. The classical example is that unconscious humoris, 
Calvin Coolidge. I hesitate mentioning his name, since I fear that, despite the 
recent peculiar November 4, a Republican is not greatly approved in Texas, It 
was a Texan, after all, who called a sparse rain in the dust bow] area in Lampasas 
County an “eisenshower.” Republican or not, I know that Coolidge was not too 
popular around here. At any rate they say that when he got off in San Antonio 
to make a speech he asked where he was to make it, and his hosts replied: “In 
front of the Alamo.” “What is the Alamo?” said Cal. This is probably the only 
time a group of Texans was ever struck completely dumb. Coolidge also showed 
his restricted and cautious nature in Detroit on one pre-election jaunt. He was 
met at the station and escorted in a Lincoln limousine through the streets. As 
they were riding they passed a bright new yellow streetcar. “Looks like they've 
just painted the streetcars,” said the President’s host, trying valiantly to make 
conversation. “Well, this side, anyway,” said Cal. This is like the “old man up 
Rutland way” described by Alexander Woollcott, “to whom a pretty bird-brain 
from the big city once said, in the condescending manner such people always 
affect when talking to the yokelry, ‘Good morning, Uncle Bill. Is it going to stop 
raining?’ ‘Well,’ he replied after some reflection, ‘it always has.’ ”* 

And now the fun is over. I want to center on a more serious problem, the 
problem of honesty as it affects all of us as citizens and folklorists. America would 
be nothing without the caution of the New Englander and the daring of the 
Texan. Yet we have suffered equally from the overoptimism of real estate pro- 
moters and the excessive caution of bankers. Art has been overinflated as a cure- 
all and deflated as an escape. Scholarship has been overinflated as a lofty purpose 
by men not in real possession of the secret, and underestimated by get-rich-quick 
university presidents. Dishonesty in Washington has been overattacked and over- 
defended, and the people have commonly recorded themselves as usual, against 
sin, while they rejected the real honesty, that of the strong intellect which faces 
the sources of its fears, admits those fears, and learns to live with them instead of 
dismissing them with the glorified optimism which has often led us into certain 


2 My Texas friends assure me the real locale of the story is the town of Borger in the 
Panhandle, though I heard a version in the lower Rio Grande Valley in 1922, before the 
Borger oil fields came in. I am solely responsible, so far as I know, for this ad hominem 
attachment to E] Paso. 

3 Alexander Woollcott, Long, Long Ago (New York: Viking Press, 1943), p. 48. 
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Three Kinds of Honesty IgI 


troubles—in 1929, for instance. No party has a monopoly of this kind of intellectual 
honesty, but most men in the public eye in the last few months have been rare 
enough in their demonstration of what it meant. Let us speak, then, about three 
kinds of honesty, that of the artist, that of the scholar, and that of the merely 
honest man who has a mind. You have to be the last before you can be either of 
the others. 

The problem of the artist is thoroughly relevant to us as folklorists. We are 
students of a genuine form of art which flourished better before there were mass 
media, including even the nineteenth-century newspaper. Many of us are tempted 
to convert this special form of art into a sophisticated art, pleasing to our present 
variegated society, or at least to some of its intellectuals. Such transformation is as 
old as Homer and Beowulf and Boccacio, but it had a notable growth in the 
romantic nineteenth century, with Heine’s Die Lorelei and Keats’ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci and Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
When the sophisticated artist genuinely recreates the work of folk art he brings 
man a boon as great as that of the original folk-artist in his more modest but 
perhaps more responsive and responsible surroundings. One of the reasons we can 
justify our scholarly interest as much or more than those who study forms of art 
with more status is that we dredge up materials the artist of status can use, as the 
romantic poets used Percy and Scott, and Frost and Sandburg used the Bunyan 
legend. 

But those tempted to be a recreator had better consider the perils of the poet. 
The poet today must navigate between the Scylla and Charybdis of private pur- 
pose and public appeal, between escapist individualism and the yearning for col- 
lective rewards and sympathies, between private jokes and public rhetoric, between 
parochial solipsism and commercial success. Auden and Eliot write hard verse, 
and we know the causes and justifications. Eliot says it movingly in Four Quartets: 


Twenty years largely wasted, the years of l’entre deux guerres— 
Trying to learn to use words. 


The poet has a right to be taken for what he is, rather than for idle entertainment 
or for a dressed-up version of some philosophical or political movement. Those 
who have spoken out too plainly have, like Macleish and in Macleish’s own words, 
run the risk of having their bones found buried under newspapers. As Julian 
Symons says, “Poetry has social value: but his own poetry should have no social 
value to a poet.” * If he writes, that is, with an eye to his own external satisfactions, 
to the Hollywood lure as well as to that of Union Square, he may find himself 
losing his poetry. (I need not digress to point a similar moral for some of the 
present uses of folk art.) Art is not in our society a mere sell-out to capitalism, 
though there are commercial pitfalls; nor is art merely a Freudian fantasy of the 
desire for “honour, power and the love of women,” though these temptations 
people our wilderness too. The use of poetry is great and cannot be easily defined, 
any more than the use of folklore. Neither of them can flourish either as escape 
to restore “something like the traditional conception of the high responsibility and 
or as the arm of totalitarian rule. Douglas Bush puts it well: the romantics helped 
*Francis Scarfe, Auden and After (London: Routledge, 1945), p. 132. 
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wide range of poetry. The kind of pleasure the poet gives is especially needed jn 
an age of external excitements and inward torpor that craves gross and violen 
stimulants. The poet, ‘a man speaking to men,’ can share his own sensitive and 
abundant life with others.”® To Ernest Hemingway “a writer should be of a 
great probity and honesty as a priest of God. He is either honest or not, as 
woman is either chaste or not, and after one piece of dishonest writing he is neve 
the same again.”° If a writer has this kind of standard for his art he can be trusted 
with our genuine folk art, the art of Mrs Texas Gladden or cf Leadbelly, ang 
he can make of it what he will. If not, he will destroy the beauty it has, and I am 
not much impressed by rave notices from Town Hall, Hollywood, or the National 
Maritime Union. 

Most of us, however, aspire not to be poets or performers but to be scholars 
There is a false notion that a great gulf separates the work of scholar and poet, 
Each vocation has its own autonomy, its own standards and purposes, and the 
distinction of ends must be thoroughly recognized, but the two of them mus 
share the same kind of intense honesty of experience and performance or they fai 
to deserve their honorable titles. Most of the supposed gulf between them is due 
either to the unimaginative scholar who does not deserve the name, or to the poet 


who is merely for the moment petulant, as William Butler Yeats is in The 
Scholars: 


Bald heads forgetful of their sins, 

Old, learned, respectable bald heads, 
Edit and annotate the lines 

That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 

To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 


All shuffle there; all cough in ink; 

All wear the carpet with their shoes; 

All think what other people think; 

All know the man their neighbour knows. 
Lord, what would they say 

Did their Catullus walk that way? 


We may accept this attack with humility because Yeats has himself expressed an 
ambivalent humility in calling beauty’s ear “ignorant.” And, when Yeats is letting 
his unconscious work more freely, he makes amends in The Leaders of the Crowd, 
a poem which joins poet and scholar in one squadron, embattled against those who 
know nothing of the work or aspirations of either and whose actions debauch the 
objective truth beth seek to find: 


® Douglas Bush, English Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 127. There 
are further special definitions of the role of the artist in Eliseo Vivas, “Literature and Knowl- 
edge,” Sewanee Review, 60 (1952), 26, 29, 31. Professor Vivas emphasizes the “dramatic” 
function of the artist in dealing with knowledge of reality, and contrasts the scientist, or what 
I call the scientist in this paper. I find nothing to contradict my argument that both artist and 
“scholar” each have a moral obligation to “honesty.” 

® See his preface to Men at War (New York: Crown Publisher, 1942), p. xv. 
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They must to keep their certainty accuse 

All that are different of a base intent; 

Pull down established honour; hawk for news 
Whatever their loose fantasy invent 

And murmur it with bated breath, as though 
The abounding gutter had been Helicon 

Or calumny a song. How can they know 

Truth flourishes where the student’s lamp has shone, 
And there alone, that have no solitude? 

So the crowd come they care not what may come. 
They have loud music, hope every day renewed 
And heartier loves; that lamp is from the tomb.‘ 


Here, fixed clearly, is the strategy which makes allies of those who drink the 
springs of Helicon and those who smell the student’s lamp. As folklorists we 
need not deplore the term “crowd” in this poem—it is the leaders of the crowd 
who imperil art and truth and seek ultimately to enslave the crowd itself. 

Yeats is right—the analogy between scholar and artist goes deep. The scholar 
also must move between private purpose and public appeal, between the escapism 
of the Ivory Tower and the yearning for collective rewards in university and gov- 
ernment and publisher’s office, between arcane theory and Deweyan pragmatism, 
between parochial overspecialization and commercialized thinness. The scholar, 
like the poet, must exhaust creation that he may find truth, and he must select 
from creation that he may express truth. Scholar and poet may discover different 
forms of truth, but the roads to both are remarkably the same—hard and thorny 
and often unrewarded except by internal satisfactions. The virtues of selectivity 
and of exhaustiveness each bring their special vices. Let us talk about them a bit. 

No folklorist needs to be told of the perils of selectivity. Our many theories of 
a unitary nature are in point: the Freudian mythography which levels the folktale 
to a single dull dream, the solar and vegetation mythology which selects one 
important component of myth to the exclusion of others, the ritual schoo] which, 
however revealing it was in the hands of Jane Harrison, tries vainly to exclude 
the historical kernel and the pleasure principle from theories of the folk hero. 
The liberal scientist who carelessly denies the existence of race because he knows 
the denial is popular in American intellectual circles today, or the fascist scientist 
who draws false political and social conclusions from the facts of genetics, are 
both sinners of selection. It is a useful statistical simplification to say that the 
Connecticut River is a dividing-line between dialects which make the western 
r-vowel, stressed as in word and unstressed as in father, another pair of vowels, 
[w3d] and [fada] on the east. The scientist knows enough to obtain his qualifica- 
tions of this major isogloss in Kurath’s Linguistic Geography of New England. 
But suppose he popularizes the point. He is forced to eliminate the qualifications, 
because his audience cannot struggle with the difficult detail. So far so good. But 
suppose he were to suggest that along with language went culture, and that the 


7 This and the preceding poem, The Scholars, are reprinted by courteous permission of the 
Macmillan Company, from The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 
1951), pp. 139, 182. 1950 is the latest copyright date mentioned on the verso of the title-page. 
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r-less speakers who had crept into the West were to be persecuted by the “natives” 
as were the Ephraimites by Jephthah long ago at the fords of Jordan, when they 
said shibboleth instead of the proper sibboleth. The world has not been unaware 
of such perversions of scholarship even in recent years. Not in this case, of course, 
since the main difference between the Berkshires and the Boston area is a matter 
of disgust with city politics. The scholar, in other words, may simplify for the 
purpose of communicating with undergraduates or a public audience. But the 
oversimplification must not stand in his serious writing, and it must not be sold 
for a propagandist’s pay. We have justly and humanely moved beyond Dr. John. 
son’s illustration of the vanity of human wishes: 


There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 


But the new public role for scholar as well as for artist has brought its special 

perils.® 
And the perils are as great if the scholar remains safely in his cloister, forced 
only by internal desires to select to prove a point. There are worse sinners in the 
realm of folklore than the unitary theorists I have mentioned. Some of you know 
my special preoccupation with the Noah story. I have sometimes feared that if it 
got out that I took notes on Joseph Smith and the immigration of the Lost Ten 
Tribes to America, on strange theories of geology from William Whiston to 
Immanuel Velikovsky, on Isaac Donnelly and the worshippers of Atlantis, or on 
Madame Blavatsky’s mélange of all of these, that I would lose considerable status 
with you. These oddities mirror a very genuine social phenomenon, the search of 
the individual to counter the heavy sanctions of science in the modern world with 
what is felt to be its own weapons. But of course they are not genuine science or 
exegesis, since the one thing shared by all of them is the careful suppression of 
facts which conflict with the theory. Selectivity, then, is necessary for the drama 
of the intellect, but that drama must not be turned into Freudian bedroom farce 
or Marxist melodrama, or any other form of special pleading on the stage of truth. 
The antithetical virtue exhaustiveness also has its perils. We cannot abandon 
the great ideal of Ranke and Kaarle Krohn, that one must gather all the data that 
he can get his hands on. Those of us who plead so often for effective folklore 
archives in this country recognize the crucial value of the collector, whose collec- 
tions cannot always find their way into print. But perhaps we may recognize 
why certain attacks on the ideal have been made of late, sometimes with damaging 
force. The valued aids to exhaustiveness, like our manifold bibliographies, have 
sometimes reduced its effectiveness. Our students, terrified by monstrous collec- 
tions of data, either try to impress us with borrowed lists of references or to select 
the best before they have developed taste or a sense of significance. Hence the 
flight to criticism and “philosophy” as a flaunting of their elders. The desire to be 
individual and original is laudable enough, but it is sometimes accompanied by 
such irrelevant purposes as finishing one’s degree quickly and getting promotion 
8 Coleridge was concerned over a century ago about how Sir Humphrey Davy “sold his 


science.” See The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey, ed. David Masson, 14 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1890), III, 16-17. 
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before one deserves it. Once upon a time every honest teacher had to compile 
his own bibliographies, before Wells’ Manual of Middle English or Bolte-Polivka’s 
Anmerkungen to Grimm were available. Once, too, such lists appeared properly in 
all scholarly books as evidence of honesty and aid to future investigators. Bolte- 
Polivka was rightly as exhaustive as possible, but new books on the folktale should 
not borrow their references from Bolte-Polivka, or every state ballad collection 
reproduce Randolph and Belden and Child. I do not attack the sacred scholarly 
axiom of “verify your references,” but I do suggest that art must hide art, and 
that a reference to Bolte-Polivka or Child, with a couple of ancillary titles, is 
often enough. 

Exhaustiveness has suffered from special pleading, which is the surest way of 
evoking special pleading from the opposition. One form is excessive use of the 
“brickwork” or positivistic theory, with its irrational claim to objectivity, and the 
other is the habit of making too much of useless data. Positivism is our modern 
Pelagianism, which believes that with a little more knowledge we can comprehend 
dificult poetry without work and eliminate evil from the world. Data is good, 
and we must use it wisely, and we must examine it all before we reject some of it, 
but we must not assume that factual knowledge will ever by itself bring wisdom 
to all men or chase Grendel’s mother from the mere and Moby Dick from the 
seas. Scholarship is only an approach to truth, not truth itself. 

The other sin is the naive attempt to manipulate useless data (useless, that is, 
to the particular manipulator). Too many historians clutter their texts with dull 
and meaningless documents as evidences of something called “culture”; too many 
psychologists, avid for clues to the growth of personality, record the thumbsucking 
of a slightly belated infant as a genuine part of the case history and then apply 
it to a doubtful theory of adult frustration; too many folklorists fail to distinguish 
between the better and worse forms of folk art. All is grist to the mill indeed, 
but it must be ground wisely, and sometimes in a mysterious way its wonders to 
perform. 

The exclusions must be made with care. It is laudable that we, as professionals 
who study a subject which has wide popular appeal, seek to define our field and to 
develop professional ethics and standards and fair trade practices. But sometimes 
the principle of exclusion goes too far against the amateur collector, and blocks 
us off from the folk artist himself. In a recent symposium on the training of pro- 
fessional anthropologists William Duncan Strong remarks that he was influenced 
by an amateur biologist, Charles Darwin, and by the amateur archaeologists 
Stephens and Squier, and that he consequently finds it hard to confine his remarks 
solely to the “professional anthropologist.”® His qualification is a wise one, and 
we wonder what a “professional” may be. Apparently it is a man paid by a uni- 
versity budget in the Department of Anthropology. This is “budget disease” 
with a vengeance. It ignores the gifted amateur, the patient private scholar, the 
eager fellow-worker in another field. The informant may be the next to go. As 
Muriel Rukeyser says in her sensitive biography of Willard Gibbs, it is the task of 
scholars 

®Wm. Duncan Strong, “The Value of Archeology in the Training of Professional Anthro- 
pologists,” American Anthropologist, 54: 3 (July—Sept., 1952), 318. 
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To find sources, in our own people, in the living people. And to be able to trace th 
gifts made to us to two roots, the infinite anonymous bodies of the dead, and the Unigu 
few who, out of a great wealth of spirit, were able to make their own gifts. Of the 
few, some have been lost through waste and its carelessness. This carelessness is compl 
cated and specialized. It is a main symptom of the disease of our schools, which let th 
kinds of knowledge fall away from each other, and waste knowledge, and time, ang 
people. All our training plays into this; our arts do; and our government. It is a diseay 
of organization, it makes more waste.and war.!® 


Our task of definition as folklorists is great, but I think we have suffered fron 
two special errors of definition: the confusion of the subject with the student ¢ 
the subject, and the perversion of the term folklore to mean bad science, bad ar, 
and bad literature. If we seek to exploit nostalgia either for private or public end 
we open ourselves to the attack of those who confuse subject with student. Botkin 
reports that the earliest form of the best-known Roy Bean story appeared in th 
El Paso Daily Times for June 2, 1884: “Somebody killed a Chinaman and wa 
brought up standing before the irrepressible Roy, who looked through two « 
three dilapidated law books from stem to stern, and finally turned the culprit loos 
remarking that he’d be d—d if he could find any law against killing a Chin: 
man.”"' Unless some of you Texans know more about that story than I do, Botkin 
was right to call it folklore, whether it is fact or fiction, for it had a life behind the 
public prints, and it is a form of artistic creation however deplorable the sentiment 
it reveals. But I submit I can collect that story, and study it, and use it as illus 
tration here, without sharing the sentiments of Judge Roy. The student must no 
be confused, I repeat, with his subject. Robert Hutchins once told an investigating 
committee that he did have folks teaching Karl Marx on the Chicago faculty, bu 
that he had never fired them, since he also had a man in the medical school teach. 


ing Cancer. I might go that one better by mentioning that Harvard has, or one: | 


had, a faculty member with the title Professor of Syphilis. 


A cognate problem is the common tendency to equate folklore with bad science, 


bad art, bad literature.’* We admit that the corpus may contain these things. But 
the total lore of Kentucky mountain folk, for instance, contains both good and bad, 
like the culture of any group. Some honorable students of medical lore admit that, 
though the terms miasma and contagion needed better definition, they had pre- 
ventive force even before the role of the mosquito and the microbe were known. 
Bloodletting was perilous, but it was surely more the product of the learned physi- 
cian than of the folk. And my own doctor recently prescribed me a mustard plaster. 
As for bad art, it takes a special ear to appreciate the Library of Congress folksong 


* Muriel Rukeyser, Willard Gibbs (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942), 
m 22. 

‘1B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York: Crown Publishers, 1944), 
p- 141. 

12 The term “myth” has been similarly abused, but a discussion of that word from the 
early romantics through Spengler and Cassier to modern literary criticism and anthropology 
would take more space than one issue of JAF could allow. There are some revealing remarks 
in Rubin Godesky’s “The Nature of Myth and Society,” American Anthropologist, 54: 4 
(Oct.—Dec., 1952), 523-531. His statement, “Myth, like any other belief, can be false, but it is 
not false because it is myth,” could be applied equally to the term folk/ore. 
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albums, as I have found to my sorrow when I wanted to convince my captive 
suests. Ives and Niles and Dyer-Bennett therefore may have their function. We 
ourselves must train our ears, but it would be unwise to place the art too high, 
or to say that the American Lady Gay is as good as its prototype the British Wife 
of Usher's Well. 1 suffer, as no doubt you all do, by the delusions of my colleagues, 
who regularly send me incredibly bad printed poems, full of the clichés of Edgar 
Guest and the other Sweet Singer of Michigan, because I am a folklorist. I pro- 
test in vain, and of course I keep the items, solely in order to show students how 
bad doggerel can get. 

The reason for the trouble is no doubt the conception of folklore as survival, 
an assumption frequent among enlightened liberals, of whose fraternity I would 
like to think myself a member. Thurman Arnold’s influential book, The Folklore 
of Capitalism, is one of the principal offenders. I share with him his concern at 
the way in which the Due Process Clause in the Constitution has been twisted for 
corporate gains. But surely this is anything but folklore. It is based on the interpre- 
tation by learned judges of a printed text, and those who have gained by it can 
scarcely be said to be the folk. The same error appears in Marshall McLuhan’s 
fascinating study of comic strip and advertising symbols, The Mechanical Bride, 
with its subtitle The Folklore of Industrial Man. Perhaps these symbols are in- 
tended for an audience which, through social status, might at least carelessly be 
identified with something called a “folk.” But whatever the symbols may be by 
destination, they are certainly no more folklore by origin than the usual hillbilly 
program on the radio. The symbols created by mass media are not merely the 
opposite of true folklore, they are its worst adversary. They are created by men 
highly sophisticated in the urban sense. They move everything down to a common 
denominator, but it is not the common denominator of the people who dwell in 
an integrated local culture. 

There is a superb instance of the survival theory in Auden’s Christmas ora- 
torio, For the Time Being, in which the anxious Herod is represented, as I used 
to tell my students, as a kind of benevolent New Deal despot. I say I used to, for 
one day as I commented on paragraph after paragraph, pointing out the parodies 
of Bertrand Russell and Herbert Spencer and Thurman Arnold, one of my stu- 
dents remarked that the next paragraph, about the Tragic Spirit and the Poetic 
Compromise, sounded a good deal like teacher himself. Herod is, you see, all of 


us. He is, in part, very pleased with things. 


It is a long time [he says] since anyone stole the park benches or murdered the swans. 
There are children in this province who have never seen a louse, shopkeepers who have 
never handled a counterfeit coin, women of forty who have never hidden in a ditch 
except for fun. Yes, in twenty years I have managed to do a little. Not enough, of 
course. There are villages only a few miles from here where they still believe in witches. 
There isn’t a single town where a good bookshop would pay. One could count on the 
fingers of one hand the people capable of solving the problem of Achilles and the Tor- 
toise. Still it is a beginning. In twenty years the darkness has been pushed back a few 
inches. And what, after all, is the whole Empire, with its few thousand square miles 
on which it is possible to lead the Rational Life, but a tiny patch of light compared with 
those immense areas of barbaric night that surround it on all sides, that incoherent wilder- 
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ness of rage and terror, where Mongolian idiots are regarded as sacred and mothers 
who give birth to twins are instantly put to death, where malaria is treated by yelling, 
where warriors of superb courage obey the commands of hysterical female impersonators, 
where the best cuts of meat are reserved for the dead. 


And this very morning came to me three kingly scholars, three Magi, Herod con. 
tinues, who think that God has just been born. If this kind of things continues, 
Idealism will be replaced by Materialism and Justice by Pity. 


Naturally this cannot be allowed to happen. Civilization must be saved even if this 
means sending for the military, as I suppose it does. How dreary. Why is it that in 
the end civilization always has to call in these professional tidiers to whom it is all one 
whether it be Pythagoras or a homicidal lunatic that they are instructed to exterminate, 
O dear, why couldn’t this wretched infant be born somewhere else? Why can’t people 
be sensible? I don’t want to be horrid. Why can’t they see that the notion of a finite 
God is absurd? Because it is. And suppose, just for the sake of argument, that it isn’t, 
that this story is true, that this child is in some inexplicable manner both God and 
Man, that he grows up, lives, and dies, without committing a single sin? Would that 
make life any better? On the contrary, it would make it far, far worse. For it could 
only mean this; that once having shown them how, God would expect every man, 
whatever his fortune, to lead a sinless life in the flesh and on earth. Then indeed 
would the human race be plunged into madness and despair. And for me personally 
at this moment it would mean that God had given me the power to destroy Himself. | 
refuse to be taken in. He could not play such a horrible practical joke. Why should He 
dislike me so? I’ve worked like a slave. Ask anyone you like. I read all the official 
dispatches without skipping. I’ve taken elocution lessons. I’ve hardly even taken bribes. 
How dare he allow me to decide? I’ve tried to be good. I brush my teeth every night. 
I haven’t had sex for a month. I object. I’m a liberal. I want every one to be happy. I wish 
I had never been born.?* 


So much, then, for the man who has tried to be honest, but who does not know 
how hard the task may be. Returning to our central problem of scholarship, | 
should like to quote from Leopold Infield’s moving book, Quest: The Evolution 
of a Scientist: 


Excited and happy, I went home with the manuscript of Einstein’s paper. I felt the 
anticipation of intense emotions which always accompany scientific work: the sleep- 
less nights in which imagination is most vivid and the controlling criticism weakest, 
the ecstasy of seeing the light, the despair when a long and tedious road leads nowhere; 
the attractive mixture of happiness and unhappiness. All this was before me, raised 
to the highest level because I was working in the best place in the world." 


Physical scientist that he is, Infield speaks for all genuine scholars. With this kind 
of scholarship one can navigate Scylla and Charybdis, public and private, selection 
and exhaustiveness. 

I need not dwell at length about our third kind of honesty, intellectual honesty, 
since it is merely the generalized case of the special two we have been discussing. 


18 The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945). Reprinted 
by courtesy of Random House, Inc., copyright 1945. 

14 Leopold Infield, Quest: The Evolution of a Scientist (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1941), p. 262. 
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It demands the caution of the eiron and the courage of the alazon, the imagination 
of the poet and the testing procedures of the scientist, the aspiration to reason and 
the recognition of the irrational, the willingness to share both the common sense 
of the folk and their unwitting humility before their fears and follies. Perhaps we 
might have avoided all this long talk by simply quoting from Robert Frost’s 
Provide, Provide: 

Some have relied on what they knew; 


Others on being simply true. 
What worked for them might work for you. 


The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 








WINNERS OF JO STAFFORD PRIZES IN 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE: 1951, 1952 


Winners of the 1951 Jo Stafford Contest in American Folklore are (First 
Prize) Gareth S. Snyder, 1207 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
“The Dimensions of a Myth”; (Second Prize) Bruno Nettl, 620 South Fess 
Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana, “Musical Culture of the Arapaho”; (Third 
Prize) Gabriel Cordova, ]r., 222 West Nevada Street, El Paso, Texas, 
“Magic Tales of Mexico.” Judges were Samuel P. Bayard, Chairman; Mary 
R. Haas; Wayland D. Hand; Hector Lee. 

Winners of the 1952 Jo Stafford Contest in American Folklore are (First 
Prize) Daniel ]. Crowley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
“Form and Style in a Bahamian Old-Story”; (Second Prize) William Mc- 
Elrath, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, “Dibs of Folklore from 
Calloway County, Kentucky”; (Third Prize) Ronald R. Brown, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, “Hawaiian Folklore Collectanea.” Judges 
were Wayland D. Hand, Chairman; A. Irving Hallowell; Herbert Halpert; 
Morris E. Opler; Thomas M. Pearce. 

Entries for the 1953 contest should be sent to Wayland D. Hand, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, by January 15, 1954. 



























RICHARD JENTE, 1888-1952 


Richard Jente was in a very real sense the last of a scholarly generation that 

sought all or part of its initiatory training in Germany. A pupil of Albert Stan. 
borough Cook, Jente’s first interest was the study of Old English. He went to 
Germany to continue work that he had begun at Yale as a graduate student, 
registering first at Jena and then transferring to Heidelberg. His dissertation, 
Die mythologischen Ausdriicke im altenglischen Wortschatz, is a meticulous 
search of the Old English vocabulary for traces of a pre-Christian manner of 
thinking. Organized with the neatness characteristic of all his work, it has been 
a secure foundation for later investigations of heathen ideas. Those who look at 
it today will not realize that it is not only a scholarly but also a political record 
of a former age. The first world war found Jente in Heidelberg, where he de- 
cided to remain since the United States was not involved. After war broke out 
between the United States and Germany, he stayed on under no very strict 
surveillance to complete his dissertation, although he could no longer be a legally 
recognized university student and could not fulfil the formal requirements. When 
he finished his dissertation and passed with honors an examination that was later 
accepted as his doctoral examination, he left Germany in August, 1917, more than 
four months after the declaration of war. He claimed and received this privilege 
under the terms of a treaty negotiated by Benjamin Franklin. After his return 
to this country he taught briefly at the University of Minnesota, for a longer time 
at Washington University, St. Louis, and finally at the University of North 
Carolina. For thirty years he has been a recognized authority on proverbs. He 
gradually acquired a remarkable library of books on proverbs in all languagesand 
especially strong in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century collections. This he gener- 
ously made available to friends and colleagues and used for his own studies. His 
skill and erudition were perhaps best displayed in “Morgenstunde hat Gold im 
Munde,” PMLA, 42 (1927), 865-872, and “German Proverbs from Orient,” PMLA, 
48 (1933), 17-37. It was granted to him to see the publication of his edition of the 
Proverbia communia (Bloomington, Indiana, 1947), the first large alphabetical 
collection of Dutch proverbs and the foundation of sixteenth-century German 
paremiography. Like his dissertation, it shows painstaking care and complete 
control of the sources and is fundamental to all further study of the field. The 
collection of medieval Latin proverbs that his death has interrupted promised to 
be indispensable too for all historical studies in European proverbs. We have lost 
an indefatigable and careful scholar and a generous friend. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 


Berkeley, California 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SPANISH 
AND SPANISH-AMERICAN FOLK 
MEDICINE’ 


By Georce M. Foster 


HE transfer of much Spanish culture to the New World, and its subsequent 

assimilation with native American Indian elements to form modern His- 

panic-American culture, was accomplished by both formal and informal 
mechanisms. State and Church formulated elaborate plans to guide colonial policy, 
particularly in government, religion, education, and social and economic forms. 
But also countless unplanned and informal contacts with the native peoples modi- 
fied Spanish custom and belief in such areas as folklore, music, home economics, 
child training, and everyday family living. In medicine—particularly folk medicine 
—both formal and informal mechanisms have been important in the development 
of modern Spanish-American beliefs and practices. This paper points out a number 
of relationships between the two areas and raises several more general questions 
which are suggested by the data. 

Spanish medicine at the time of the conquest of America was based largely on 
classical Greek and Roman practice, as modified during transmission by way of 
the Arab World, first through Persia and such famous doctors as Rhazes (c. 850- 
925) and Avicena (980-1037) and then such Hispano-Arabic physicians as Aven- 
zoar of Sevilla (1073-1161). The systems of these men, as they influenced thought 
in Spain, are revealed in a series of books reprinted or published for the first time 


1The Spanish data in this paper are taken from the sources given in this footnote and 
from my field notes from the towns of Alosno, Cerro de Andévalo, and Puebla de Guzman, 
in the province of Huelva; Conil de la Frontera and Vejer de la Frontera, province of Cadiz; 
Bujalance, province of Cérdoba; Yegén, province of Granada; Villanueva del Rio Segura, 
province of Murcia, as well as odd notes from many other parts of the country. This fieldwork 
was made possible by grants from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation and 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

Published sources on Spain quoted or otherwise drawn upon are: Resurreccién Maria de 
Azkue, Euskaleriaren Yakintza (Literatura popular del pais vasco), 4 vols. (Madrid, 1947); 
Avila de Lobera (Luis), El libro del régimen de la salud (Biblioteca Clasica de la Medicina 
Espafiola, Real Academia Nacional de Medicina, 5, Madrid, 1923); William George Black, 
Medicina popular, un capitulo en la historia de la cultura, trans. from the English by Antonio 
Machado y Alvarez, with appendices on Spanish folk medicine by Federico Rubio and Eugenio 
Olavarria y Huarte (Madrid, 1889); A. Castillo de Lucas, Folklore médico-religioso. Hagio- 
grafias paramédicas (Madrid, 1943); Alonso Chirino, Menor dafio de la medicina y espejo de 
Medicina (Biblioteca Clasica de la Medicina Espafiola, Real Academia de Medicina, 14, 
Madrid, 1944); George M. Foster, “Report on an Ethnological Reconnaissance of Spain,” 
American Anthropologist, 53 (1951), 311-325; Isabel Gallardo de Alvarez, “Medicina popu- 
lar,” Revista del Centro de Estudios Extremenios, 17 (Badaj6z, 1943), 291-296; “Del folklore 
extremefio. Medicina popular y supersticiosa,” Revista de Estudios Extremefios, no. 3 (Badajéz, 
1945), 359-364; “Medicina popular y supersticiosa,” Revista de Estudios Extremefos, no. 1 
(Badajéz, 1946), 61-68; “Medicina popular y supersticiosa,” Revista de Estudios Extremefos, 
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in recent years by the Real Academia Nacional de Medicina, in Madrid. Among 
the most interesting are Alonso Chirino’s Menor dato de la medicina, written 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century but not published at that time: 
Francisco Lépez de Villalobos’ Sumario de la medicina, first published in Sal 
manca in 1498; Avila de Lobera’s Régimen de la salud, 1551; and Juan Sorapén 
de Rieros’ Medicina espanola contenida en proverbios de nuestra lengua, i616, 

The Hippocratian doctrine of the four “humors”—blood, phlegm, black bile 
(“melancholy”), and yellow bile (“choler”)—formed the basis of medical theory, 
Each humor had its “complexion”: blood, hot and wet; phlegm, cold and wet; 
black bile, cold and dry; and yellow bile, hot and dry. As the three most important 
organs of the body—the heart, brain, and liver—were thought to be respectively 





nos. 1-2 (Badaj6z, 1947), 179-196; José Maria Iribarren, Retablo de Curiosidades (Pamplona, 
1948); Victor Lis Quibén, “Medicina popular gallega,” Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones 
Populares, 1 (1945), 253-331, 694-722; “Los pastequeiros de Santa Comba y San Cibrin,” 
Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, 3 (1947), 491-523; “La medicina popular 
en Galicia (Pontevedra, 1949a); “Medicina popular gallega,” Revista de Dialectologia y 
Tradiciones Populares, 5 (1949b), 309-332, 471-506; Francisco Lépez de Villalobos, 
sumario de la medicina, con un tratado sobre las pestiferas buvas (Biblioteca Clasica de la 
Medicina, Real Academia Nacional de Medicina, 15, Madrid, 1948); Tomas Lépez-Tapia, 
“Contribucién al estudio del folklore en Espafia y con preferencia en Aragén,” in Socieded 
Espatiola de Etnografia y Prehistoria, Memoria 73, pp. 247-257 (Madrid, 1929); Nicolas 
Monardes, Primera y segunda y tercera partes de la historia medicinal de las cosas que se 
traen de nuestras Indias Occidentales que sirven en medicina, 2d ed. (Sevilla, 1574); Ricardo 
Royo Villanova, “El folklore médico aragonés,” Revista Espanola de Medicina y Cirugia, 19 
(1936) 128-140; Juan Soropan de Rieros, Medicina espatiola contenida en proverbios vulgares 
de nuestra lengua (Biblioteca Clasica de la Medicina Espafiola, Real Academia Nacional de 
Medicina, 16, Madrid, 1949); Jestis Taboada, “La medicina popular en el Valle de Monterrey 
(Orense),” Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, 3 (1947), 31-57. 

The principal Latin American countries discussed are Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. The data are drawn from my field notes on Mexico, 
El Salvador, and Chile, and from recent field research by Isabel T. Kelly (Mexico), Charles 
Erasmus (Colombia and Ecuador), and Ozzie Simmons (Peru and Chile), anthropologists of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology. Greta Mostny contributed many data from Chile, José 
Cruxent has supplied information on Venezuela and Catalufia, and the Servicio de Invest- 
gaciones del Folklore Nacional of the Venezuelan Ministry of Education has given data on 
Venezuela. 

Published sources on Latin America quoted or otherwise drawn upon are: Richard N. 
Adams, Un anidlisis de las enfermedades y sus curaciones en una poblacién indigena de 
Guatemala (Instituto de Nutricién de Centro América y Panama, Guatemala City, 1951); 
Ralph L. Beals, Cherdn: A Sierra Tarascan Village (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of 
Social Anthropology, Publication 2, Washington, 1946); George M. Foster, Empire’s Children: 
the People of Tzintzuntzan (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Publi- 
cation 6, Mexico City, 1948); John Gillin, The Culture of Security in San Carlos (The Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Middle American Research Institute, Publication 16, New Orleans, 
1951); John Gillin, Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Village (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of 
Social Anthropology Publication 3, Washington, 1947); Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla: Town 
of the Souls (University of Chicago, Ethnological Series, Chicago, 1936); Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Peguche: A Study of Andean Indians (University of Chicago, Ethnological Series, Chicago, 
1945); Hermilio Valdizan and Angel Maldonado, La medicina popular peruana, 3 vols. (Lima, 
1922); Julio Vicufia Cifuentes, Mitos y supersticiones: estudios del folk-lore chileno recogidos 
de la tradicion oral, 3d ed. (Santiago, 1947); Charles Wisdom, The Chorti Indians of Guate- 
mala (University of Chicago, Ethnological Series, Chicago, 1940). 
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dry and hot, wet and cold, and hot and wet, the normal healthy body had an 
excess of heat and moisture. But this balance varied with individuals; hence the 
preponderantly hot, humid, cold, or dry complexion of any individual. Natural 
history classification was rooted in the concept that people, and even illnesses, medi- 
cines, foods, and most natural objects, had complexions. Thus, medical practice con- 
sisted largely in understanding the natural complexion of the patient, in determining 
the complexion of the illness or its cause, and in restoring the fundamental harmony 
which had been disturbed. This was accomplished by such devices as diet, internal 
medicines, purging, vomiting, bleeding, and cupping. For example, broth from 
chick peas, thought to be hot and wet, would be prescribed for epilepsy, thought 
to be caused by an excess of black bile, which was cold and dry. Barley, cold and 
dry, would be recommended for fever, caused by the hot and wet qualities of blood. 
An enormous pharmacopoeia, principally herbal but also including animal and 
inorganic substances, was drawn upon to treat illness. 

Folk medicine existed side by side with formal medicine and undoubtedly 
overlapped it as many points. Though these beliefs and practices are not well 
described for that time, a fair idea of them may be deduced by subtracting the 
formal medicine of the sixteenth century from the folk medicine of today and by 
making allowance for New World influences. Sixteenth-century Spanish folk 
medicine represented the accretions of many centuries and many waves of invaders. 


It is difficult and perhaps impossible to separate these sources, but some of the more _— 5 


important can be named. The significance of fire and water, particularly in north 
west Spain, testifies to the pre-Christian beliefs of the Celts and other early Euro- 
pean populations. Pre-Arab Mediterranean traces appear in the continued use of 
votive offerings, which can be traced back to Greek and Roman temples. The 
universal hagiolotry and the use of religious prayers and invocations in curing 
practice represent Christian contributions. Moorish folk belief itself, quite apart 
from the classic system, has been an important source of Spanish folk medicine. 
Belief in the evil eye may be due to Arab contact, or it may represent an earlier 
Mediterranean influence. 

New World Indian medicine varied from place to place, but certain general 
characteristics prevailed. Soul loss occasioned by fright, possession by evil spirits, 
and injury through witchcraft, often in the form of object intrusion, were believed 
to be basic causes of sickness. Probably emotional experiences which today are 
so commonly considered as causes of illness—shame, fear, disillusion, anger, envy, 
longing—have in considerable part persisted from pre-Conquest days. The shaman 
and medicineman used many curing techniques: herbal remedies, emetics, enemas, 
sucking, massage, calling upon spirits, and the like. Their understanding of the 
causes and cures of illness was probably not greatly inferior to that of Spanish 
physicians. 


THE CONTACT SITUATION 


Physicians were among the earliest travelers to the New World. They, and the 
geographer-natural historians of the time, were impressed with the different forms 
of flora and fauna of the newly discovered continents and classified each new 
discovery according to the system they knew and understood. By the end of the 


aa 
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sixteenth century a fair part of the indigenous pharmacopoeia had been recognized 
and the qualities of each item described according to prevailing notions of hot, cold, 
wet, and dry. A chair of medicine was established at the University of Mexico jp 
1580, though curing had been informally taught before that at the Colegio de 
Santa Cruz in Tlaltelolco, The first university medical training in Peru was a 
the University of San Marcos in 1638. Hippocrates, Galen, Avicena, and other 
authorities of the Classic and Arabic periods were the basic sources of this teaching, 
Few changes in medical concepts and practices were apparent until the end of the 
eighteenth century; the isolation of Spain and the Spanish colonies from Euro. 
pean thought and scientific progress preserved the classical theories for a century 
or more after they were superseded in northern Europe. 

The mechanisms whereby university medical beliefs and practices filtered down 
to the folk level can only be surmised. In view of the relative lack of doctors, priests 
and other educated individuals were called upon to help the sick to a degree 
probably not characteristic of Spain. The same shortage of doctors stimulated the 
publication of guides to home curing; one of the most interesting dates from 1771 
and is reproduced by Valdizian and Maldonado.? Among Indians and mestizos 
the obvious material superiority and power of the Spaniards probably placed a 
premium on the learning of Spanish curing practices. (The opposite also was true; 
the Spaniards believed the native curanderos to be repositories of occult knowledge 
and curing magic.) 

Whatever the mechanisms, a high proportion of the best medical practice of 
Spain at the time of the Conquest became incorporated into the folk practices of 
America. Simultaneously, and through informal channels, much of the contem- 
poraneous folk medicine of the mother country was transferred to the New World. 
The result is a well-developed and flourishing body of folk belief about the nature 
of health, causes of illness, and curing techniques, made up of native American, 
Spanish folk, and classical medical elements. 


CLASSICAL CONCEPTS IN SPANISH-AMERICAN 
FOLK MEDICINE 


Spanish-American folk medicine is by no means identical in all countries, but 
nonetheless there is surprising homogeneity from Mexico to Chile. The same basic 
attitudes toward health and sickness occur, the same underlying causes of disease 
are believed in, a high proportion of “folk” illnesses have the same names, and 
much the same curing techniques and medicaments are found in all places. Much 
of this homogeneity stems from the nearly universal belief in the Hippocratian 
concept of hot and cold qualities inherent in nature and the less pronounced con- 
cept of humors associated with illness. Most herb remedies and foods are believed 
to be characterized by one of these two qualities, though in many places a third, 
“temperate,” is found. Curiously, the corresponding classical concept of wet and 
dry seems to have entirely disappeared, as has the formal grading of degrees of 
intensity (from 1 to 4) of each quality. Illnesses, with perhaps less frequency, are 
thought to be hot or cold or to stem from hot or cold causes. The Hippocratian 


? Valdizan and Maldonado, 1922, III, 109-316. 
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“principle of opposites” commonly but not always prevails in curing—for a cold 
illness, a hot remedy, and vice versa. Not infrequently a specific illness may have 
either a hot or a cold cause, and treatment will therefore vary. 


In Chimbote, Peru, diarrhea may be either hot or cold in nature, depending on its 
cause. It is generally believed that when the body is warm cold in the form of air, 
water, or food, is dangerous. One therefore avoids such things as going into the cold 
precipitously, bathing except under favorable circumstances, drinking iced beverages, 
and eating cold foods when the stomach is hot. Maintenance of health depends on a 
judicious combination of foods. In Lima, for example, it is popularly believed that 
water should not be drunk with pork because both being cold, might overtax the 
stomach’s strength, though either can be safely taken alone. Wine, which is hot, tempers 
the pork and is therefore the preferred beverage with this meat. An informant from 
Chimbote described malaria, colds, pneumonia, other bronchial ailments, and warts as 
cold; he listed colic, smallpox, measles, typhoid, diarrhea, meningitis, and kidney and 
liver complaints as hot. 


The classifications vary from country to country and place to place, and general 
agreement among all people even in a single town is not the rule. Nevertheless, 
certain general rules seem to prevail; the most marked is that (following classical 
theory which believed a preponderance of heat to be the normal state ©" the 
healthy body and undue cold as the condition most frequently needing remedy) 
a majority of medicinal herbs are classified as hot. Actually, in most of America 
there is a surprisingly high correspondence between the herb classification of 
classical authorities and those popularly ascribed today. This correspondence is 
somewhat less marked with respect to foods. Many people who do not classify 
illnesses and their causes as hot or cold nevertheless reveal the underlying presence 
of classical concepts in their beliefs that foods should be combined according to 
their hot or cold qualities or that sudden heat or cold may cause one to fall ill. 

Formal concepts of humors are much less marked than those of hot and cold, 
though the term is often used in popular speech in discussing illness. Available 
data suggest that ideas are most strongly developed in Colombia. 


In that country “bad” humors are often associated with the blood and are believed 
transmissible through sexual intercourse, inhaling the breath of infected persons, or 
through bodily contact. Some believe that only sick people have humors, while others 
say that everyone has humors, either good or bad. Bad breath, fetid body orders, boils, 
and similar skin eruptions are among nature’s ways of expelling humors from the body. 
Humors of adults are thought to be stronger than those of children, and children should 
therefore sleep apart from their parents to avoid possible sickness. Men with naturally 
strong humors are dangerous to wives with weak humors; through close association, 
particularly through sexual intercourse, such women may become thin and emaciated. 
Persons with strong humors are said to be especially susceptible to smallpox. 

In Ecuador mal humor, bad humor, is reflected in boils or susceptibility to illness. 
In El Salvador a man who comes in from the street perspiring or after recent sexual 
contact is thought to have a “strong humor.” If any children are in the room he must 


3Unless otherwise indicated the words “hot” and “cold” as applied to illness, remedies, 
medicines, and food are used in the Hippocratian sense of qualities, and do not refer to actual 
temperatures. 
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pick them up to neutralize his humor and to prevent their falling ill of pujo, which in 
boys manifests itself in swollen testicles. In Mexico persons of irregular sex life are said 
to have strong humors, and their presence is thought to affect adversely sufferers from 
measles. Belief in humors undoubtedly was at one time much more strongly developed 
in Colonial America than today. A Peruvian home-remedy book of the late eighteenth 
century points out, for example, that caraway seeds, being hot, and dry to the third 


degree, drive out “cold humors,” while lemon juice is good for deafness arising from 
them.* 


Several other classical Spanish beliefs with American counterparts follow: 


Lobera® cautions against wearing catskin clothing or smelling catskins. Today in 
Colombia, Peru and doubtless other countries, cat hair is believed to cause asthma, 
There is also some belief in Spain that cat hair is dangerous and that sleeping in con. 
tact with cats causes scrofula. 

30th Sorapan® and Lobera? warn against the danger of bad smells; Lobera specifies 
that latrines should for this reason be located a considerable distance from the house, 
Particularly in Colombia bad smells are today believed to be an important source of 
danger. Much resistance to sanitation programs which require the building of latrines 
stems from the belief that the smells which emanate produce typhoid and to a lesser 
extent smallpox, pneumonia, bronchitis, tumors, and other ills. 

The need to maintain a clean stomach or to “clean” it, if necessary, with purges, a 
basic classic Spanish doctrine, is generally reflected in Spanish America today in the 
belief that one must periodically take a strong purge to clean out the intestinal tract. 
Particularly in Peru the belief in a “dirty” stomach as a cause of illness is well defined. 
Patent medicines known as estomacales (sold in all drug stores) and various combina- 
tions of herbs are taken to clean the stomach. 

For wounds a classical treatment, still found in the folk medicine of Spain, is the 
use of spider webs to congeal blood. This appears to be general in Spanish America 
today; my data mention it for Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Guatemala. 

Cupping, known in Spanish as /a ventosa, was basic to classical authors and was 
praised by Galen. La ventosa is widely used in Spain today for pneumonia, bruises, 
swelling, acute pains of all types, “cold,” paletilla (the ailment, discussed later, caused 
by the displacement of organs), and other disorders. Its use in Spanish America is 
general for pneumonia, general pains, “air,” and other ills. 

Chirino® describes a cure for sties—rub the lids with flies. One of the most common 
sty cures in Spain today, it also occurs in the New World, at least in Chile and Peru. 

A poultice made by opening a freshly killed small animal or bird and applying the 
bloody interior to the body, to treat fever or a variety of other ailments, is described by 
Sorapan® and of course goes back to classical antiquity. A poultice utilizing toads, doves, 
pigeons, frogs, sheep, chickens, and other living creatures is one of the most widely used 
folk cures in Spain today for fever, headache, wounds, meningitis, snake bite, madness, 
throat upsets, and other disorders. Today in Guatemala fever is treated with a poultice 
made of a chicken, vulture, or dog. In Colombia a pigeon is used for an illness called 
mal de madre and to ease the suffering of a dying person. In Peru a frog or a toad is 
used for erysipelas and for swellings and inflammations in general, and a pigeon or a 
vulture for meningitis. In El Salvador the meat from a freshly killed black cock is 


* Valdizan and Maldonado, 1922, III, 485, 455. 
5 Lobera, 1923, p. 68. ® Sorapin, 1949, p. 156. 
7 Lobera, 1923, p. 58. 8 Chirino, 1944, p. 285. ® Sorapan, 1949, p. 214. 
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placed on the soles of the feet, under the knees, on the inner side of the armpits, and 
on the nape of the neck to draw out fever. 

The Spaniards were intensely interested in finding new supplies of bezoar, a 
calcarious concretion from the stomach of certain ruminants, which they believed to be 
efficacious against poisonous bites and poisons in general. However, despite the world- 
wide fame early acquired by the bezoar of the vicufia, American deer, guanaco, and 
llama, surprisingly little trace of this belief remains. In Tzintzuntzan, Mexico, the 
piedra de la vaca is used against epilepsy. In Chile contact with the stone from a guanaco 
js thought to cure pains from aire and to alleviate melancholy and intestinal upsets. 

The ancient belief in the therapeutic virtues of unicorn horn was twice noted. In 
Chile powders popularly thought to be scrapings from a unicorn horn are used to treat 
dysentery. In Venezuela the corruption olicornio is applied to archeological beads which 
are found in the western part of the country and are worn as a bracelet amulet against 
the evil eye. To be effective they must be excavated on Maundy Thursday. 

Probably about half the herbs recommended by Spanish authorities of five hundred 
years ago are cultivated and used in Spanish America today. If frequency of use of 
individual herbs rather than mere presence in the pharmacopoeia is the gauge, then 
classical Spanish herb lore predominates today in Spanish America. As in Spain, garlic 
is possibly the single most important herb and figures in innumerable cures. Appearing 
in a wide variety of cures are other Old World herbs; among the “hot” are balm gentle 
(toronjil), aloe (sébila), rue (ruda), rosemary (romero), oregano, pennyroyal (poleo), 
sweet marjoram (mejorana), mallow (malva), dill (eneldo), lavendar (alhucema), 
and artemisa (altamisa); among the “cold” are plantain (dlantén), sorrell (acedera), 
and verbena. In view of the many and efficacious native American herbs, this pre- 
dominance of the Spanish testifies to the force of the impact of Spanish medicine in the 
New World. 


NONCLASSICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Many other generic relationships fall more nearly in the field of popular 
medicine, and the transfer of these practices and beliefs from mother to daughter 
countries must have been largely through informal channels. These relationships 
will be considered in four categories: (1) ideas of causation based on magical, 
supernatural or physiologically untrue, and emotional concepts; (2) specific curing 
techniques applicable to many different treatments; (3) specific illnesses, and (4) 
their special cures. 

Belief in the evil eye (ojo, mal de ojo) is the most widespread of illnesses identi- 
fied in terms of magical causation. Throughout Spain and Spanish America it is 
thought that certain individuals, sometimes voluntarily but more often involun- 
tarily, can injure others, especially children, by looking at them. Admiring a child 
is particularly apt to subject him to the “eye.” Unintentional eyeing can be guarded 
against by the cautious admirer adding “God bless you,” or some such phrase, and 
slapping or touching the child. 

The child who is thought to suffer from the evil eye normally shows rather 
general symptoms, such as fever, vomiting, diarrhea, crying, and loss of appetite 
and weight. In South America it is also often imagined that one eye becomes 
smaller than the other. In Andalucia and at least in Chile and Peru one explana- 
tion of what happens is that the force of the “eyeing” breaks the gall of the victim 
(se revienta la hiel). 
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Because the evil eye is magically induced, magical amulets help protect one, 


In Spain they include coral, jet (azabache), a small carved fist, usually of jet, with the 
thumb protruding between the index and middle fingers (Aiga), small booklets with 
a part of the books of St. John and the other apostles (evangelios), scapularies, a silver. 
mounted seed (castafia de Indias), and tiny bags of salt or garlic around the neck or 
wrist. In Spanish America amulets include coral, evangelios, seeds (e.g., the Mexican 
“deer’s eye”), occasionally jet, and a bit of red color, usually in the form of a ribbon, 
The Aiga, the single most important charm in Spain, is common in Venezuela, but | 
have little information on its modern use in other Spanish-American countries. Valdizdn 
and Maldonado quote a French source of 1732 to the effect that ladies in Lima wore 
an Aiga as a protective amulet,’® and John Rowe tells me he has seen a few in Peru in 
recent years. It is interesting that the Aiga is ubiquitous in Brazil today. 


The most widespread curing and divinatory technique in Spain for the evil eye 
is to drop olive oil in water. 


The exact method varies from place to place, but the principle is the same. The diviner 
places the middle finger of his or her right hand in the oil reservoir of a small lamp 
and allows one or more drops to fall in a glass of water. If the drops remain in the water, 
or if they break into smaller but distinct drops, the usual interpretation is either that 
the child is not suffering from the evil eye or that he is suffering but can be cured. If 
the oil disappears, sinks, or forms a cap over the water the child is believed to be 
afflicted, perhaps fatally so. Sometimes it is thought that the act of dropping the oil is 
therapeutic in itself. More often a curing ceremony follows. In south-central Spain this 
most commonly takes the form of weighing the child in a balance with an equal amount 
of torvisco (Daphne Gnidium L.). Then the plant is thrown on the roof, and as it 
dries the child recovers. 


Oil divination appears to be rare in Spanish America. It is, however, briefly 
mentioned by Valdizan and Maldonado as occurring in the province of Tarma, 
department of Junin, Peru, and by Rosemberg in Argentina.’ A second cor- 
respondence in divining occurs between Galicia and Ecuador. 


In the former region the distance between the outstretched hands is measured with a 
string, and the distance compared with that from the feet to the head. If the measures 
are unequal it is proof that the child suffers from the evil eye. In Esmeraldas, Ecuador, 
a red ribbon is used to measure the circumference of the child’s thorax. It is then 
doubled and redoubled and used to touch several points on the child’s body, while 
prayers are said. Always holding the measure on the ribbon, the diviner again measures 
the thorax, and if the distance appears to be unequal, the child is thought to have 
been “eyed.” 


Still another parallel between Spain and Spanish America is the tendency to 
cure the evil eye on Tuesdays and Fridays—days in both areas, which are generally 
recognized as having superior virtues for many types of cures. 

The most completely described form of divining and curing the evil eye in 
America involves the use of a chicken egg. 


In Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru the egg is rubbed over the patient’s nude body and 
then broken open for inspection. Any spots on the yolk are interpreted as “eyes,” 


10 Valdizan and Maldonado, 1922, I, 114. 2 Thad. p. 112. 
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which proves the diagnosis correct. Like the Spanish divination, this is often thought 
to have therapeutic value—the egg draws out the “eye” from the patient. In Peru the 
egg is usually broken in water and beaten with the child’s right hand and left foot, and 
often with his left hand and right foot as well, in the form of a cross, Next a cross is 
smeared on the victim’s forehead with the mixture to complete the cure. In El Salvador 
the child is placed in a hammock, with a raw egg on a plate underneath. The egg is 
subsequently opened; if it appears “cooked” it is because the heat of the presumed evil 
eve has been drawn from the child, who is thereby cured. In Colombia a cure is 
accomplished by herbs taken internally or applied externally, accompanied by prayers. 
In addition a dove egg may be broken on the back of the child’s head; thereby the 
guilty person’s offending eye loses its sight. But as the guilty person does not “eye” 
intentionally this is thought to be unsportsmanlike. 


The origin of the egg cure in the New World is one of the mysteries of folk 
medicine. The only Spanish cure in any way related has to do with defective vision, 
for which one passes a freshly laid, warm egg across the eyes para limpiar la vista 
(“to clean one’s sight”). This practice, common in E] Salvador, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile, is probably known in Mexico and Guatemala too. Because chicken 
eggs were absent in the New World before the Conquest, the egg cure is almost 
certainly Old World. Linguistic confusion is perhaps the explanation. The com- 
monest term for evil eye in America, mal de ojo, means “something wrong with 
the eye.” Because in Spain a warm egg rub is and was used for many forms of 
mal de ojo, in the clinical sense, the magical mal de ojo perhaps came to be cured 
in the same way in the New World. 

“Air” or “bad air” (aire or mal aire) is perhaps the most frequent Spanish- 
American explanation for illness. Though mentioned in almost all descriptions of 
illness, its exact nature has an elusive quality which makes discussion difficult. 
Some forms of aire must certainly be pre-Conquest in origin, but other aspects 
of modern belief appear to stem from the Hippocratian concept of hot and cold. 


Thus, the most frequent explanation of the cause of the affliction is that the patient 
went from a closed room into fresh air or was struck by a current of air, a breeze, or 
wind. Other explanations, as in Mexico, are that aire is an evil spirit which takes 
possession of a person, or, as in Guatemala, it is something usable in witchcraft. 
Though almost any illness may be ascribed to aire, various forms of paralysis, particularly 
of the face, seem to be the most common. 

Air as a cause of illness has the same elusive quality in Spain as in the New World. 
Unfortunately, except for Galicia, it is less completely described than in America. 
Facial paralysis is one of the most common manifestations, but many other ailments 
also are ascribed to air. In Galicia air is particularly thought of as emanations from 
animals, individuals, corpses, occasionally places, and even heavenly bodies. Especially 
feared is a gata parida (cat which has just given birth) or a menstruating or pregnant 
woman who steps over a child. A menstruating woman also is dangerous to children 
in some, and perhaps all, Spanish-American countries. In El] Salvador she should not 
pick up a child lest “the gall break” (se revienta la hiel); in Peru she may cause an 
umbilical hernia (puzjo). 

In many Hispanic-American countries, a coldness or illness-causing quality is be- 
lieved to emanate from a corpse; therefore all persons who have contact with it must 
bathe or otherwise purify themselves. Children are particularly susceptible to this 
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danger. In Guatemala the emanation and resulting illness are called hijillo (from 
Spanish Aielo, “ice”? ), in Puerto Rico frio de muerto (“cold of the dead”), in Colombi, 
hielo de muerto (“ice of the dead”), and in Peru mano de la muerte, (“the hand of 
death”), or viento de la muerte (“wind of death”). 

The Spanish form of this belief, aire de los muertos (“air of the dead”), is found 
particularly in Galicia, where as in the New World children are thought to be especially 
susceptible. As the dead person is said to have taken the life of the living to the tomb, 
the standard cure is to go to the graveyard to pray and urge the corpse to return life 
to the afflicted child. The wide distribution of this belief in the New World, the use of 
Spanish names to identify it, and the basic similarity with the Galician form sugges 
that whatever pre-Conquest ideas about the dead existed, the modern beliefs follow 
a Spanish pattern. 


Fear of the moon is in Spain the most widely held belief in supernatural (as 
contrasted to magical) threats to health. Belief in the moon’s power to influence 
men’s lives and to affect the growth of plants and animals goes back to classical 
antiquity. Today in Spain such beliefs are still associated with agriculture, wood- 
cutting, meat-curing, treatment of wounds, and children’s health. The cold rays 
of moonlight are thought to exercise noxious effects on clothing or bandages left 
out at night. Such bandages, if not warmed by ironing, will cause wounds to 
fester. Swaddling clothes of children must likewise be ironed and sometimes 
washed as well, if the cold of the moon is not to enter the child. Moonlight may 
also directly enter a child. In western Spain children sometimes wear metal moon 
amulets to prevent their being alunado (“possessed by the moon”). 

In the New World these exact beliefs appear not to exist, though the moon is 
felt to play an important part in agricultural practices and a minor part in curing. 
In many places, for example, cures for intestinal worms are given during the 
waning moon because the worms are believed to be head-up then, and the remedies 
more easily enter their mouths and kill them. In Colombia it is believed that hernia 
worsens when the moon is brava (apparently meaning full) and that any change 
of phase of the moon aggravates erysipelas. A parallel in Conil de la Frontera, 
Cadiz, is that any sore that festers during a waxing moon is called iristpela. 

In Colombia and Ecuador the rainbow is to some extent the functional equiv- 
alent of the moon in Spain. In Colombia it is believed that the coldness inherent in 
the rainbow is transmitted to a child’s clothing inadvertently left outside to dry 
and that the child will be chilled if the clothing is not ironed before being worn. 
Mange is the illness most frequently resulting from the rainbow’s chill. In Ecuador 
clothing exposed to the rainbow must be disinfected by passing it over a fire. 

Displacement of organs. In parts of both Spain and America it is believed that 
illness results when real or imaginary parts of the body move from their normal 
positions. Restoration of the organ effects the cure. In Galicia the espifela and 
paletilla, thought to be bones located respectively in the pit of the stomach and 
between the shoulder blades, may “fall” as a result of violent exercise or a coughing 
fit. The stomach also may “fall,” producing a condition known as calleiro. 


These conditions are diagnosed by palpation, by measuring the length of the patient's 
arms or legs, or by measuring with a string the distance from the pit of the stomach 
to the backbone around both sides. If the measures are unequal the suspected cause is 
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verified. Cures are based on the principle of equalizing the measures; this is accom- 
plished by massage and by pulling fingers, arms, and legs. Cupping and the application 
of poultices also are common. Fallen stomach, most common among children, is cured 


by holding the child upside down by its ankles and slapping the soles of its feet. 


New World equivalents are “fallen paletilla” (caida de la paletilla, northern 
Argentina), “fallen fontanelle” (caida de la mollera, Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador), “stretched veins” (estiramiento de las venas, Guatemala), and a con- 
dition suggesting fallen stomach (descuajamiento, Colombia). These are principally 
childhood afflictions, usually resulting from a fall or a blow. 


Fallen paletilla is diagnosed, as in Spain, by comparing the length of arms and legs. 
It is cured by suction (mouth, cupping), with poultices, or—in extreme cases—by 
placing the child in the still-warm stomach of a recently slaughtered beet. The last- 
named is an old Spanish cure, though it is not mentioned among common paletilla 
cures. For fallen fontanelle the patient is held upside down by the ankles, the soles are 
slapped, the hard palate is pressed with the thumb, and the fontanelle is sucked. For 
stretched veins the patient is held upside down by the ankles and the body is massaged 
to force the veins toward the stomach. Descuajamiento, diagnosed by palpation and by 
unequal length of the legs, is cured by holding the child by its ankles and massaging 
its body from bottom to top to force the stomach into place. 


Strong emotional experiences which produce physiological results characterize 
Hispanic America much more than Spain. Fright, commonly cited in Spain as a 
cause of minor disturbances such as pain in the region of the appendix, fits, faint- 
ing, and boils, is particularly thought to disturb menstruation; it is not associated 
with soul loss. Sibling jealousy is given, but only occasionally, as the explanation 
of certain childhood disorders. In Navarra it is treated by surreptitiously placing 
a hair of the younger child in the chocolate of the older. In the New World the 
most important emotional experiences include fright (swsto, espanto, in all coun- 
tries, usually associated with soul loss), anger (e.g., colerina in Peru), shame or 
embarrassment (e.g., pispelo in El Salvador, chucaque in Peru), disillusion (e.g., 
tiricia in Peru), imagined rejection (in the form of sibling jealousy, e.g., spe in 
Mexico, peche in El Salvador, caisa in Peru), desire (e.g., unsatisfied food cravings 
of children causing the gall to break—se revienta la hiel—in Chile), or sadness 
(e.g., pensidn in Chile). 

Several general curing techniques, used for various illnesses, are common to 
Spain and the New World. Some of the more important follow. 


Nine-day treatment. In Spain, treatments for disease of any gravity are usually 
repeated several times, usually nine times, for nine has great virtue through association 
with church ritual. In most of the New World many treatments are repeated nine 
times, or the number nine enters the formula in some other way. In Colombia, for 
example, to purify the blood nine piles of sarsaparilla are made. The sufferer makes a 
tea from each pile on succeeding days, drinks it, and keeps the herbs. Then he starts 
over, this time with the ninth pile, and works back through the first. 

Al sereno. In Spain many remedies are left al sereno, in the open air at night to 
gather the night’s cold. This is almost equally true of the New World. In Chile carrot 
juice al sereno is used to treat jaundice, and squash seeds al sereno for intestinal worms. 
In Colombia herbs to treat conjunctivitis are left al sereno, as is the key rubbed over a 
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sty in Peru. In Mexico remedies for both eyes and rheumatism are likewise serenado, 

En Ayunas, before breakfast, is perhaps when a majority of Spanish remedies ap 
taken. This practice, although apparently less common in the New World, is none. 
theless frequent. 

Silence is required in many Spanish curing acts, as is occasionally the case in the 
New World. : 

Crossroads, particularly in Galicia, have special curative virtues; curing acts ar 
often performed there. For example, aire may be cured by tying a child’s feet together 
and taking him to a crossroads where the first passerby silently cuts the rope. In Cherén, 
Michoacan, Mexico, children suffering from the evil eye are taken to a crossroads by 
their mother, who asks all passersby to “clean” the child by ceremonially passing one 
of their garments over his body. 

Black chicken blood or flesh figures commonly in Spanish witchcraft and curing, 
In Mexico the blood of a black chicken is drunk to drive out spirits due to witchcraft, 
In El Salvador for certain types of fever the meat poultice must come from a black 
fowl. In Chile sore eyes are treated with poultices made of the crests of black cocks, 

Snakes, in Spain, are used for innumerable ills. The grease from fried snakes 
benefits almost any pain, the skins are useful for headache and toothache, and the heads 
are placed oh snake bites. In Spanish America the snake is generally thought to be 
endowed with therapeutic virtues. In Mitla, Mexico, a snakeskin around the waist is 
thought good for rheumatism. In Ecuador snake grease is applied to boils. In Peru 
snake grease is used for almost any ailment. 

Drying scorpions or lizards. In Spain for some illnesses, and particularly for a 
lachrymal condition of the eyes known as rijas, a lizard, or less often a scorpion, is 
carried in a metal tube by the sufferer, who recovers as the animal dies and dries. The 
same treatment occasionally crops up in the New World. In Peru a child suffering 
from irijua, a form of sibling jealousy, wears around his neck a reed containing a 
scorpion, and as the insect dries the jealousy disappears. In Chile a live lizard encased 
in a red bag is placed over a hernia, which is cured when the lizard is dead. 

Coins, which figure in a wide variety of Spanish cures, are occasionally used in 
the New World; in Tzintzuntzan, Mexico, they are associated with cures for diarrhea, 
and in Peru for nosebleed. 

Cockroach broth, in Spain, is the classic treatment for a throat condition known as 
anginas. In Peru it is used for colic, cardiac conditions, pneumonia, and epilepsy. 

Burro milk, in Galicia, is drunk for colds and jaundice; in Chile, for respiratory 
ailments. 

Potatoes, especially in Chile and Peru, are used for such diverse things as warts, 
diarrhea, headache, liver conditions, erysipelas, and rheumatism. This New World 
medication has diffused to Spain, though its use there is less frequent. In Navarra, as 
in Chile, potatoes in the pocket are an amulet against rheumatism. Potato parches, 
discs of potato on the temples, are used to cure headache, especially in Galicia, as in 
Chile. In Spain potatoes are also used for chilblains and other illnesses. 

Human and animal waste and milk. The widespread use in Spain and America of 
human urine, human milk, and human and animal excrement doubtless represents 
parallel development rather than diffusion. As these remedies are worldwide they have 
probably been invented independently innumerable times. Human milk is used for 
earache and eye troubles in Spain and the New World. Snails, particularly snail mucus, 
are reported in Spain for the eyes, for warts, and for erysipelas; in Colombia and Peru 
for whooping cough, and in Chile for hernia and asthma. The lack of direct cor- 
respondence in illnesses suggests the independent invention of the use. 
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Hagiolotry. The worship of the patron saints of various illnesses and parts of the 
body, and of the Virgin and local images who are thought to have special powers, is 
very important in many Spanish curing practices. Saints particularly worshiped include 
San Blas (throat), Santa Agueda (breasts), Santa Apolonia (teeth), Santa Lucia (eyes), 
San Roque (plague), San Ramén Nonato (birth), San Pantaleén, San Cosme and San 
Damidn (physicians), and San Benito. The day of San Juan (June 24) is thought to be 
potent; herbs gathered this day are especially powerful, and treatments involving appli- 
cation of water are best done at this time. A common treatment for mange, for ex- 
ample, is to roll nude in the early morning dew. 

Hagiolotry is poorly reported in the New World. In Chile, San Blas, Santa Lucia, 
and Santa Apolonia are appealed to, and it is believed that plants collected on the day 
of San Juan have special medicinal properties. In Peru among the saints appealed to 
are Santa Lucia, Santa Apolonia, and San Ramén Nonato. Medals of San Benito are 
common in both countries. Equally good data from the other Hispanic-American coun- 
tries would probably show a similar picture. Nevertheless, hagiolotry seems much less 
a part of the general curing pattern in the New World than in Spain. One exception, 
however, has to do with votive offerings, ex votos, a practice apparently more wide- 
spread today in Hispanic America than in the mother country. 

Prayers and spells, though commonly used on both sides of the Atlantic, are rela- 
tively more important in Spain, according to my impression. Certainly the number of 
recorded cases in Spain far exceeds that of the New World; the many treatments in 
which nothing else is done testifies to their greater importance in Spain. Nevertheless, 
many American prayers and spells are clearly of Spanish origin. 

Folk curers in both Spain and Hispanic America play important roles. In Spain the 
most important class of curer is that of the saludador, who has a special gift, a grace 
(gracia), which characterizes individuals around whose birth special circumstances 
prevailed: (1) those who cried while yet unborn, provided the mother told no one; 
(2) those born on certain days, especially Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, and oc- 
casionally Christmas; (3) the seventh consecutive son, and less often the fifth or sixth 
(occasionally daughter), by the same mother. Individuals born under any of these 
circumstances are usually thought to have a cross on their hard palate, or less frequently 
a St. Catherine’s wheel. Persons not born on these days, but with the distinguishing 
marks, also have grace. Twins generally are thought to have curing powers, particularly 
for stomach troubles, which they treat by the laying on of hands. 

The Chilean perspicaz is clearly a lineal descendant of the Spanish saludador, for 
he cries in his mother’s womb, he loses the power if she tells anyone before his birth, 
and he has a cross on his hard palate.!* Curers with these qualifications are not known 
to me in the other countries under consideration. In Spanish America, as in Spain, 
twins are generally thought to have grace for curing. For the most part, however, New 
World curanderos have little in common with their Spanish counterparts as regards 
origin of knowledge or power. They are rather shamans, herb specialists, or individuals 
trained in some other way for their work. 

A number of specific illnesses in Spain and the New World use similar or 
identical treatment. In most cases this appears to be due to diffusion. 

Throat inflammations known as anginas are treated in Galicia and Peru with poultices 
made of a frog or a toad prepared by opening the animal and applying its inner side 


to the sores. In at least Andalucia and Mexico toothache is explained as due to a worm 
inside the tooth; cloves and a child’s excrement are common toothache treatments in 


12 Vicufia, 1947, p. I. 
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Spain and the New World. In both areas human or animal excrement is a standard 
remedy for colic. The commonest treatment for erysipelas in Spain is a black cock’s 
blood, often taken from the crest. In Peru cock’s crest blood, not necessarily from a 
black fowl, is used. Sties in Spain, Chile, and Peru are rubbed with a key, ring, flies, 
or wheat grains. The commonest remedy for headaches in the New World is the 
plaster (parche) of potatoes or other substances placed on the temples. Plasters of 
potato, cucumber, or squash occur in Spain, though less common than other remedies, 
In Spain cutting the nails on Monday, and in Chile cutting them on Friday, is thought 
to prevent headache. In parts of Venezuela they are cut on Monday to prevent toothache, 
Jaundice has three principal cures in Spain: drinking water containing lice, watching 
flowing water, and urinating on the marrubio herb (Marrubium vulgare). In Peru and 
Chile the louse treatment is known, and in Peru urination on verbena is listed. In Chile 
one urinates on bread and throws it in the street; if a dog eats the bread he catches the 
jaundice, curing the sufferer. 

A common treatment for intestinal worms in Spain and Chile is to eat squash seeds, 
In Chile, Peru, and Spain dog bites, especially those of rabid dogs, are treated by burn- 
ing hairs from the guilty animal and applying them to the wound. Rheumatism jis 
treated with bee stings in Chile, with applications of human urine in Colombia, and 
by wearing copper wire bracelets in most American countries. All these remedies are 
known in Spain. Urine is a standard treatment for chilblains in both Chile and Spain, 

Whooping cough remedies in Spanish America include rat broth in Colombia and 
the fruit of the prickly pear cactus (any one of several varieties of the genus Opuntia) 
in Peru and Chile. The former is the most widespread Spanish cure. In the Ribera del 
Ebro, Navarra, the juice of the leaves of the prickly pear is utilized. In Catalufia the 
juice or poultices of the leaves are used for bronchial ailments, including whooping 
cough. Nosebleed is treated in Spain and America by applying a key to the nape of 
the neck. Parsley nose-stoppers are reported from Peru and Madrid. 

In Spain it is generally believed that pointing at stars and counting them causes 
warts. In Spanish America the rainbow is more frequently given as the cause, but in 
Chile the stars also are responsible. Peruvian and Chilean cures are obviously connected 
with those of Galicia and the Basque provinces. In all these places the wart is cut, 
causing it to bleed; grains of salt are rubbed in the blood, and then thrown on the fire. 
The sufferer flees, hoping to be far enough away not to hear the salt snap. In Chile 
and the Basque provinces the wart is rubbed with a coin which is thrown in the street. 
He who picks up the coin acquires the warts and thereby frees the original sufferer. 
The Basques rub warts with wheat which is then buried. In Chile the wheat grains are 
not buried but are given to dogs or chickens, who, however, do not acquire the warts. 
In Peru the wheat, like the salt, is thrown on the fire. Wart cures in the New World 
appear not to include rubbing them with garlic, the most frequent Spanish technique. 

The nearly universal Spanish folk treatment for hernia in children is carried out 
on the mystic eve of San Juan. The child is taken to a willow thicket where two small 
trees are split longitudinally and tied to form an arch. A man named Juan stands on 
one side and a woman named Maria on the other. At the first stroke of midnight the 
woman passes the child through the arch to the man saying, “Juan, I give you a nifio 
quebrado and want you to return him to me cured.” Juan returns the child with the 
same words. The operation is repeated three times or until the last stroke of the clock 
is heard. Then the willows are bound up and if they again grow together it is a sign 
that the hernia will heal. Oaks and other trees may be used instead of willow. 

A similar but not identical idea is found in Chile. One takes a button to a green 
tree and cuts a piece of bark the same size. The bark is then tied over the hernia. It 
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is believed that as new bark grows and closes the cut on the tree the hernia will heal. 
In Chile and Colombia bark is otherwise associated with hernia treatment. The afflicted 
child’s foot is placed against the tree—often a Ficus—and a piece of bark the same size 
and shape is cut out and hung in the smoke of the fireplace or over the door. As the 
bark dries the hernia heals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data suggest several tentative conclusions and raise a number of questions 
requiring additional study. It seems quite apparent that the medical practices of 
classical antiquity and Conquest Spain survive to a much greater extent in the 
New World than in the mother country, and are perhaps stronger than they ever 
were in Spanish folk medicine (as contrasted to that of the educated class). The 
scant traces of beliefs in humors and in the concepts of hot and cold in Spain today 
suggest that these ideas never were basic parts of folk belief. Superstition is so 
tenacious in Spain that if these ideas had been folk domain within the last several 
centuries they would show up in field research today. This is not the case. Intensive 
field questioning failed to elicit any but the most tenuous concepts of hot and cold. 
Leading Spanish folklorists and anthropologists (Julio Caro Baroja, Luis Hoyos 
Sainz, C. Cabal, José Garcia Matos), whom I questioned, reported that such ideas 
were, to the best of their knowledge, completely lacking.’* Apparently the contact 
situation in the New World favored widespread dissemination of much classical 
medical practice among the fclk, a condition which never prevailed to the same 
extent in Spain. 

A second conclusion concerns those areas in the Old and New Worlds which 
appear to have had greatest contact. The evidence presented here suggests that 
more Spanish folk medicine exists in Peru and Chile than in the other American 
countries considered. The remarkably complete work of Valdizan and Maldonado 
may contribute in part to this impression. However, other research has also led 
me to conclude that Peru has relatively more Spanish folklore and popular prac- 
tices than, for example, Mexico; so it is not unlikely that the same would be true 
for folk medicine. The data also suggest that Galicia has had considerably greater 
contact than other parts of Spain with the New World. To American anthro- 
pologists who have been inclined to think of basic Spanish contacts as centering 
in Andalucia and Extremadura this may seem strange. Actually, during the past 
hundred and fifty years or so Galicia has been that part of Spain with most 
extensive contact with America; it is the only major area to which a very signifi- 
cant number of migrants to the New World have returned after many years of 
residence abroad. A special term, Indiano, is applied to these repatriates. They, 
obviously, would be important introducers of American traits, including medicine, 
into Spain. Lis, the most important authority on Galician folk medicine, tanta- 
lizingly mentions the “great number of curanderos who have come from 
America”; ** and again, apropos of the paletilla, he speaks of “curanderos who were 

*8 José Cruxent, however, remembers that in his childhood in Catalufia certain foods were 
thought to be hot and others cold. Iribarren (1948), writing of the Ribera del Ebro, Navarra, 
says “with respect to chilling the folk follow the Hippocratian doctrine which speaks of 
wetness, dryness, of heat, cold and temperatures” (p. 77). In his rather complete discussion 
of folk medicine he does not elaborate this point. 

14 Lis, 1949a, p. 16. 
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in America where they learned mixtures of scientific and popular (medicine). 
Though this is not the place for such a discussion, any consideration of the time 
factor in diffusion between America and Spain must place great emphasis on the 
part played by Galicia. 

The extent to which American folk medicine has actually influenced Spain js 
difficult to determine. The few certain leads are through American plants and 
herbs. Of these, the most important is the potato, which today rather generally js 
recognized to have medicinal uses. Perhaps next in importance is the prickly pear 
cactus, which was early naturalized in Spain where it today looks as much at 
home as in America. Monardes’® lists several dozen New World plants or sub- 
stances of real or imagined medicinal uses which, by 1569, had reached Spain, 
These included copal gum (from the tree Elaphrium jorullense), guayacan (Guaia- 
cum sanctum), the American sarsaparilla (Smilax medica), an American caja. 
fistula (Cassia fistula), tobacco, sassafras, and the famous jalapa root (Ipomoea 
purga). At one time the jalapa root (including a variety known as raiz de Mechoa- 
can) was widely sought not only in Spain but in all western Europe for its cathartic 
qualities. Today these herbs appear to play little part in folk medicine. American 
bezoar stones, especially those from the vicufia, guanaco, llama, and deer, were 
much sought during Colonial times, but these also are of slight importance today 
in Spain. The same is true of the wia de la Gran Bestia, purported to be a moose 
hoof. Everything considered, there appears to be less American influence in the 
folk medicine of Spain than might reasonably be expected. 

In another place I have expressed the admittedly impressionistic opinion that 
there are significant differences between the basic personality types of the Spaniard 
and the Hispano-American."* The Spaniard has impressed me as being an essen- 
tially stable, well-integrated individual, with few inner doubts and fears and with 
unlimited self-confidence. The Hispano-American, on the other hand, has struck 
me as resembling his North American counterpart in that an air of assurance and 
self confidence often masks inner doubts, uncertainties, worries, and apprehen- 
sions. Some of the data on folk medicine presented here appear to substantiate 
this impression. I have mentioned the relative unimportance of emotionally defined 
illnesses in Spain. The Spaniard falls ill because of natural and supernatural causes, 
because of witchcraft, or because of bad luck. But he does not tend to fall ill from 
psychosomatic causes, nor does his culture provide him with an easy out—in the 
form of emotionally based folk illnesses—whereby he can take refuge from the 
realities of life. This is not to say that there are no neurotic Spaniards, or that 
emotional unbalance does not occur. But in the popular mind life’s common 

psychological experiences do not regularly produce adverse physiological reactions. 

Contrariwise, one of the most striking characteristics of Spanish-American 
folk medicine is the prevalence of recognized and named illnesses or conditions 
which are not due to natural or supernatural causes or to witchcraft but to a series 
of emotional experiences which anyone can undergo and which can seriously 
incapacitate an individual. Anger, sorrow, sadness, shame, embarrassment, dis- 
illusion, rejection, desire, fear—all are recognized as potentially dangerous—and 
as leading (depending on the country) to susto, espanto, colerina, pispelo, chucaque, 
tiricia, sipe, peche, caisa, pensién, and so on. 


15 Thid., p. 168. 16 Monardes, 1574. 17 Foster, 1951, pp. 315, 324. 
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Many of these “illnesses” are but the formal expressions of several distinct 
psychological phenomena. In the first place it is undeniably true that emotional 
experiences may be the direct causes of physiological malfunctioning, in a purely 
clinical sense. In other cases, however, they are manifestations of cultural defini- 
ion and culturally patterned behavior. The frightened individual realizes that his 
fright will probably lead to illness, and he will seize upon any general and slight 
symptoms of discomfort which he may have had for a long time as evidence that 
he has indeed been frightened, and will build them up to a degree where he and 
his family believe that medical treatment is necessary. The mere existence of a 
culturally recognized condition believed to result from fright produces patients 
who would never be produced in a culture without such definitions and expected 
patterns of reactions. Finally, the functional value of emotionally defined illness 
as an escape mechanism is apparent. The individual who has been through an 
embarrassing experience, by taking refuge in a culturally acceptable illness, receives 
the sympathy rather than the ridicule of his fellows. Or the individual who has 
lost his temper may escape punishment or retribution by seeking immunity in an 
illness which his culture recognizes as a common result of his action. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the emotional needs of the people have 
influenced the conceptualization of folk medicine in Hispanic America, and to 
what extent pre-existing cultural patterns of folk belief have influenced personality 
types. But it is apparent that today there is an intimate relationship between the 
two. Popular definition of a major category of folk disease plays an extremely 
important role in carrying the individual through emotionally upsetting experi- 
ences and thereby continually reinforces common aspects of personality types. 

Spanish-American folk medicine appears to be marked by a strongly eclectic 
nature which has permitted it to pick and choose almost at random the concepts 
and practices which it has incorporated. In some cases entire complexes—in the 
sense of popular conceptualizations of causes of illnesses linked to specific symp- 
toms and treatment—have diffused from Spain with relatively few changes. Ideas 
of hot and cold causes of illness and corresponding treatments, of the egg, key and 
fly cures for eyes, and of lice for jaundice, illustrate this type of selection. In other 
cases concepts of causes of disease have diffused from Spain, but not the Spanish 
treatments. Beliefs about the evil eye illustrate this point. And in still other cases 
Spanish treatments, such as a drying lizard or scorpion in a tube for sore eyes, 
have reached the New World but are no longer linked to those illnesses with which 
they are associated in the mother country. Patterning may be assumed to underlie 
the apparently haphazard acceptance and rejection of Spanish medical belief and 
practices in the New World, but available data do not permit definition of this 
order. Whatever the processes and reasons involved, in Spanish America native 
indigenous, Spanish folk, and ancient and medieval formal medical concepts have 
combined to form a vigorous body of folk medicine which plays a functional 
part in the everyday lives of the people and which will resist the inroads of modern 
medical science for many generations. 

Smithsonian Institution, 


Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MARSHALLESE FOLKLORE TYPES 


By WituiamM H. Davenport 


OCATED in the north Pacific, 2000 miles southwest of Hawaii, the Mar- 
shall Islands form the northeastern extremity of the geographic region 
called Micronesia. The thirty-four small coral atolls comprising the group 

are strung out in two parallel chains, the Ratak “sunrise” and the Ralik “sunset.” 
On twenty-seven of these low islands live about 10,500 people who are divided into 
matrilineal clans and speak a Malayo-Polynesian language, having two mutually 
intelligible dialects corresponding to the eastern and western chains. The culture 
also displays some Ralik-Ratak disparities but is generally uniform and quite 
distinct from the Gilberts to the south and the Carolines to the west. World 
War II American military operations and later the atom bomb tests made such 
Marshall islands as Kwajalein, Majuro, Eniwetok, and Bikini world famous. The 
Marshalls now form one district of the Trust Territory of the Pacific which is 
held by the United States under a United Nations trusteeship agreement. 

This article is based upon a quantity of folklore collected intermittently between 
October, 1951, and August, 1952, in Honolulu from a Marshallese informant whose 
English, though limited, is fluent. The texts were taken in English with many 
key words and phrases in Marshallese. All the songs and chants were first taken 
in Marshallese and the literal and free translations worked out at the time. The 
shorter songs were recorded phonetically and the longer ones were recorded on 
tape. The versions in this article are as told except for minor grammatical changes 
and word substitutions. The tense changes in Prose Narratives nos. 1-5 are an 
attempt to translate similar changes of verb aspect in the Marshallese originals. 
Marshallese texts where they appear are given in the orthography which has been 
taught in the Protestant mission schools. Unsatisfactory as it is, it remains the 
most widely used at the present time.’ My explanatory material is inserted in the 
stories in much the same way as by the informant and is enclosed in brackets, 
his are in parentheses. Most of the ethnographic data have been substantiated by 
other reports; however, unless specifically noted they came from the informant. 

During the first collecting sessions, the informant told whatever came to his 
mind. As the content and types emerged I directed him somewhat in order to get 
a more representative sample, for it became evident that his supply of tales was 
almost inexhaustible. No informant could have been more genial, helpful, or 
patient during the whole time-consuming process of recording. 

The informant, James Milne, was born July 4, 1921, at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. 
His mother, Esther Raete, of Gilbertese-Marshallese extraction, was born at 
Maiana, Gilberts, and belonged to the Ribet clan of the Marshalls which is com- 


*For the phonetic value of the Marshallese sounds see Alfred G. Smith, Dwight Heine, 
and S. H. Elbert, Wahween Jibehhleh Kajin Marshall (Guide to Marshallese Spelling), 
HICOMTERPACIS, 1951, pp. 21-26. 
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posed of Gilbertese or part-Gilbertese people. James’ father, Alex Capelle Milne, 


was born in the Marshalls at Ebon, the southernmost Ralik atoll. He was of 


Gilbertese-English extraction and also belonged to the Ribet clan. Only in this 
and the Ijirik clan is endogamy permitted. 

James lived at Tarawa until he was about eleven, attending the native schoo} 
for about one year, and then was taken to Ebon, where he attended the missionary 
school operated by his uncle for five years. From 1938 on he worked for the Japanese 
Government, first in the phosphate diggings, later making coconut toddy. During 
the latter employment he made several brief visits to Jaluit, the administrative 
headquarters of the Japanese. However, he considers Ebon his home. At Ebon 
James also received specialized training in Marshallese navigation, which js 
regarded as professional training and known only to relatively few people. After 
the American Army seized Ebon in 1944, he first became a scout, then a scout 
interpreter. The English he had learned in the mission school became more fluent, 
and in 1947 he became interpreter for the Navy Civil Administration. During his 
work for the Americans, James visited all the inhabited islands of the Marshalls 
with the exception of Mille. 

In 1947 James briefly visited California to interpret for a Marshallese boy who 
had won the trip in a radio program advertising stunt. In 1950, when James came 
to Honolulu to attend Mid-Pacific Institute, I became acquainted with him and 
we discussed the making of a collection of folklore; however, we recorded only 
material concerning astronomy and navigation. In the summer of 1951, James 
returned to the Marshalls, where he obtained more material on these subjects (not 
included here). In the fall he returned to finish his schooling at Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute. At present (July, 1952) he is attending the University of Hawaii and has 
recently completed writing a traditional history of the Marshallese ruling chiefs 
in Marshallese, which he hopes to publish soon. Although unfamiliar with the 
collections of folklore published in German, all previous recordings in English 
dissatisfy him. 

Any classification of cultural data is strained; this one is no exception. Trans- 
lations or approximations of Marshallese terms for the categories have been fol- 
lowed where they exist. I have supplied all the titles for the stories as the Mar- 
shallese have none and refer to them by the type and the principal incident. The 
classes of folklore are six; they are, I, Prose Narratives; II, Proverbs; III, Riddles; 
IV, Chants; V, Formulae; VI, Songs. The examples for each class are numbered 
consecutively and separately, although classes I, IV, and VI have five, two, and 
three subclasses respectively. Ten examples of Prose Narratives illustrate the sub- 
classes and types as follows: A. Myths, no. 1; B. Modern Myths, no. 2; C. Fairy 
Tales, nos. 3-7; D. Half Fairy Tale, Half Myth, no. 8; Edao Stories, nos. g and 
10. Six proverbs, nos. 1-6, are given to illustrate class II, and one riddle, no. 15, is 
given to illustrate this class, already described in JAF, 65: 257 (July-Sept., 1952), 
265-266, with fourteen examples. The two subclasses of Chants, A. Courage Chants 
and B. Boasts, are described with two examples and one example respectively. 
One example illustrates class Formulae (V), and the three subclasses of Songs 
(VI) are exemplified as follows: A. Dance Songs, nos. 1 and 2; B. Modern Bal- 
lads, nos. 3 and 4; C. Sailing Songs, no. 5. 
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Although all of the material from which this analysis was made and from 
which the twenty-six examples were selected came from one male informant who 
considers himself a Ralik Marshallese, and though no other known collections have 
revealed any additional classes or subclasses, a better representative collection 
would have included more items from the Ratak chain and more examples of the 
forms told among women and in formal mixed groups. Also, the extent of Formu- 
lac (class V) is not yet really known. 


I. PROSE NARRATIVES 


A. THE MYTHS (BWEBWENATO) 


These myths include such subjects as traditional history, genealogies, and 
explanatory tales of several kinds. Bwebwenato, the Marshallese word for this 
category, is also the general word for story, discourse, and conversation. The myths 
are generally accepted as true, though today parts, particularly those which tell of 
the old gods and demigods, may not be so regarded. The main criterion for this 
category is the serious and lofty subject matter, which is still held semisacred by 
the people. Each island or clan usually has its own versions of the myths which 
enter into its history. Trained tellers of myths (dribwebwenato) are recognized 
and respected, but form no cohesive professional group; hence the myths have 
not become systematized. The best narrators come from the northern islands. 
Lokrap, from whom the informant learned many stories, is a well-known teller 
of myths who received his training at Kwajalein, but now lives at Ebon in the 
south. 

The navigation myths, which are usually secret and known only to those who 
have received formal training, explain the natural phenomena which are used in 
navigation as guides or indicators of position and weather. This is the most 
systematized of Marshallese folklore, even though various schools and systems 
exist.” 

The myths are usually straight narrative, without beginning- or ending-formu- 
lac. The story may wander in a disconnected way and include other forms of folk- 
lore such as chants, songs, and humorous incidents which serve only to enhance 
the action described. Though the myth may be highly entertaining its main func- 
tion is explanatory. The following example of bwebwenato illustrates the rather 
disconnected framework, typical of this category, and the incorporation of a 
humorous incident. 

1. “THE CREATION MYTH” 


Long, long, long ago there wasn’t any land at all, only the ocean, but there was a 
god named Léwa who came down to an island (maybe this island was Ailinglaplap). 
This god made a command followed by a magical sound, “Mmmmmm,” and all of 
the islands were created. He went back to heaven and sent down four other men to 
this island. These four men each went in different directions; one to the east, one to 
the west, one to the south, and one to the north. [The Marshallese consider east the 
principal cardinal direction.] The man in the west was called Iroijdrilik; the man in 
the east, Lokiimran, “the man who twists the daybreak”; the man in the south, Lérék, 


2 Augustin Kramer, and Hans Nevermann, Ergebnisse der Stidsee-Expedition, 1908-1910, 
vol. II, B., bd. 11, Ralik-Ratak, ed. Dr. G. Thilenius (Hamburg 1938), p. 215. 
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“the man of the south”; the man in the north, Lojibwineamen. Each of these men hg 
duties to perform. Iroijdrilik is the king of all and it is his duty to see that all living 
things are produced, even plants and birds. The man in the south has the duty of 
looking after the winds. The man in the north takes care of all death; he kills every. 
thing by individual acts. 

After these men were in their places, Lowa sent another man (name forgotten) 
down to arrange the islands. He put all the islands in a basket [not known how, or jf 
they were in the water first] and, starting from the Carolines, put them into their 
present positions. Then he started placing all the Marshall Islands of the two chains 
into their proper order. As he came from Ailinglaplap to Jaluit, one island fell out of 
the basket. This island which fell was Namorik, and that is why it is out of line today, 
He just let it go and didn’t bother to put Namorik back in order. He placed Jaluit 
then Ebon, and then threw away the basket which became Kili (named after kilok, 
a kind of strong working-basket plaited by men out of coconut leaflets). This ended the 
island-forming. 

Next Léwa sent two men to Ailinglaplap again to tattoo everything in the world 
that had been created. All the individuals and animals were really offspring of Lowa, 
These men were called Lanej and (name forgotten), they were to tattoo everything— 
the fish, the birds, all creatures, and men—all living things that walked or moved 
about. This is how each kind of animal got its characteristic markings, and also it 
started the rank-signifying tattoos for chiefs, commoners, and women. 

Everybody in the world came to Ailinglaplap to be tattooed. From Bikini there 
came a canoe. There were no sails yet, but in those days there was a special part on 
each canoe called the “fish.” This part of the canoe pushed it to Wotho, but there was 
a ghost on Wotho that speared the “fish” and killed it so that from then on they had 
to paddle the canoe to make it move. On their way paddling to Ailinglaplap, the 
people got so tired that no one wanted to bail. When they came to the south pass into 
the lagoon at a place called Buoj, as soon as they reached the edge of the reef, the 
canoe sank and the people had to swim, the birds had to fly, and all the others swam 
to shore except the rat who was a poor swimmer and almost drowned. As the rat was 
struggling, an octopus came up and said “Oh, my friend, I'll help you.” The octopus 
put the rat on his head and took him ashore. Just before the rat jumped off he defe- 
cated on the octopus’ head. Laughing, the rat called back to the octopus, “Ha, ha, | 
put something.” The octopus heard him and felt his head and discovered the feces 
which he couldn’t wipe off. The octopus was enraged, and swam back to shore, but 
since he could not walk up the beach, he couldn’t catch the rat. From that day to the 
present, the octopus hates the rat. The rat finally got his tattooing, but he was the very 
last one and the soot dye was very weak; there was too much water. This is why the 
rat’s tattooing is very bad and has a grey color, and why the rat always looks dirty. 
However, everyone else got a good tattoo. 

Now everyone in the world had been tattooed, and the names of the fish and ani- 
mals had been assigned to each. It was now up to Iroijdrilik to see that everything grows, 
is born and perpetuated. The man in the north, Lojibwinedmen, is responsible for 
calling people to death when he wants to. After he calls them and they die, the people 
are always buried near the water on either side of the atoll, but more commonly near 
the lagoon side. After either three or six days, the soul rises out of the grave to go to 
Nako, an islet at Nadrikdrik, near Mille. Before the soul can enter this island it must 
cross a channel which is full of big fish. No one can escape this jump; the bad people, 
heavy with sin, can’t make the leap and fall into the water for the fish to eat. The 
good jump across easily to the spirit place. (In order to get to the spirit land they must 
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repare for it; first, respect their mother; second, respect their father; third, be brave in 

tattle; fourth, respect their chief; then there is no trouble in making the leap.) When 
the spirit island is reached, everlasting spirit food, the fat of the squirrel fish[ Myri- 
pristis, sp.] is served so that no one will ever get hungry or thirsty, no matter how 
long he stays there. From the spirit island of Nako the person goes to where Lojib- 
wineamen lives in the north. 

After the creation of the islands, and all the trees had been created, the coconut tree 
was only growing at Nam islet, Bikini. This is how Bikini got its name: bok, “sand,” 
ni, “coconut,” bikini, “sand for coconut.” 

When the ocean is sometimes very smooth, there are streaks of water which are so 
smooth they seem to have been ironed flat. Just before the giant octopus came to Lae 
(refers to a fairy tale], something came to smooth the lagoon (maybe it was Iroijdrilik, 
the king of gods, who did this so as to give a name to the island). These smooth 
ocean streaks are called Jae, which gives the name to the island, Lae. 

A demon was once killed at Majuro. He was thrown into the lagoon and all of his 
body disappeared but his eyes. This gives the name to Majuro: maj, “eyes,” ro, “two,” 
majuro, “two eyes.” 

roijdrilik who ruled in the mythical land of the east, Eb, once in awhile sent his 
son to check on Ebon because it is considered part of Eb. This is how Ebon got its 
name, and why it produces more food and is a better island than the others. Whenever 
a black tern flies over the island and cries out, it is an omen of good luck, for it means 
[roijdrilik is still caring for the island and next year’s food will be abundant. 

Kili got its name from the type of basket, kilok, which was thrown away after the 
islands were placed in the ocean. 

Ailinglaplap, “large island,” may have gotten its name because it was the greatest 
in importance to the gods, not because it was geographically so large, for there are 


others much larger. 
Rongerik, “small cheeks,” and Rongelap, “large cheeks,” got their names from the 


exploits of two brothers of the same name [stories not remembered ]. 


B. MODERN MYTHS (BWEBWENATO I MOL) 


These are the “true” stories of today. Because their veracity is undisputed, they 
are very hard to get, for the people do not class them with the other forms of 
stories. Most are humorous, some are contemporary hero tales, and some are of 
the numbskull variety. The characters are well-known people, who, by all evidence, 
are “characters” in everyday life and worthy of their literary roles. Although the 
incidents and situations are similar to those occurring in other types of folklore, 
they are always modern in setting and have no supernatural occurrances. One sees 
in these “true” stories of today, the fairy tales of the future. 


2. “B—— AND THE GIANT CLAMS” 


B—— is a well-known person who still lives in the Marshalls. During the 
Japanese administration he was always in trouble with the authorities for playing 
tricks on Japanese dignitaries. During one of his sojourns in jail at Jaluit when 
the Japanese were trying to get as much locally produced food as possible, a 
Japanese judge named I——, famous for particularly harsh laws, came to B—— 
and asked him if he knew how to catch the giant clams in the lagoon. B—, of 
course, knew how, so the judge took him out into the lagoon to get some. B—— 
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dived down with a rope and made a great stir on the bottom, swimming this Way, 
then that, finally returning to the surface out of breath. He explains to I— tha 
the clams are very fast moving and difficult to catch, but he will try again. All day 
B—— chases the giant clams but catches none. However, when B— is returned 
to jail that night, I—— made arrangements to go out again the next day and try 
again. 

That night at dinner, I—— related his day’s experience to other members of 
the Japanese administration who laughed heartily at his naivete. I—, furious at 
B—,, went to him and gave him a whipping. A few days later he sentenced B— 
to the prison at Ponape for a long period. [He remained there until the Americans 
released him after the war.] 


C. THE FAIRY TALES (INON) 


The Marshallese term for fairy tale refers either to the narrative plus the songs 
which are nearly always included or to the song alone. They must be told only at 
night, otherwise the heads of both teller and listeners will swell up “big as a 
house.” The structure is rather rigid and formalized, but the same form also occurs 
in other types of prose narratives. The fairy tale always begins with the word 
kininwatne, which without specific meaning signifies “this is a fairy tale; it may 
or may not have happened long ago; it is not to be taken seriously; it is not always 
supposed to be logical.” In ordinary discourse, a person exaggerating or telling an 
unbelievable story is accussed of telling fairy tales. 

The simplest and most common form consists of a brief introduction (A) 
which establishes the characters, place, and situation. Then follows the first action 
(B) which includes a song. The action is repeated a second time (B), and in a 
third repetition the action is reversed, bringing the story to a climax (B,). The 
stories end abruptly with the formula jirib inon, which signifies “this is the end of 
the tale; no explanation is necessary.” The narrator, however, usually continues 
with an epilogue, containing the moral or the explanatory data (C) that links the 
story to origins of places, customs, and things. The common ABBB,C structure 
is used for both children’s and adults’ stories. The following example is a popular 
children’s inoa from Ebon. 


3. “THE OGRESS AND THE SWEET-TARO-MAN” 


Kininwatne. On the main island of Ebon, way off in the bush lived an ogress. This 
ogress couldn’t get any children to eat because she had to go to the village where the 
parents also lived. So she thought of a scheme. She makes a lot of sweet mashed taro 
and fashions it into the shape of a man. She instructs this sweet-taro-man to go into 
the village and call to the children, then to return to her in the bush, luring the chil- 
dren after him. [A] 

The sweet-taro-man takes a fly whisk and goes to the village calling, “Little girls, 
little girls, I am full of flies” [signifying he is sweet]. [Repeated over and over to a 
definite melody.] All the little girls run to the sweet-taro-man and grab handfuls of 
him, stuffing their mouths. When the sweet-taro-man turns back to the bush, the little 
girls see the ogress and run back screaming, “Demon, demon, demon.” [B] 

The ogress, not discouraged, makes more sweet mashed taro, repairs the man, and 
sends him back to the village. [Repeat incident and song.] [B] 
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The next day the ogress repairs the sweet-taro-man and decides to follow it to the 
village behind a screen of bushes so she won’t be seen. Meanwhile the little girls have 
told their parents about the sweet-taro-man and the ogress, and the adults warn them 
to wait until the sweet-taro-man gets way inside the village before they grab parts of 
him. The ogress sends the sweet-taro-man down into the village again, and he sings 
and sings and sings, “Little girls, little girls, I am full of flies.” The ogress moves along 
behind him with her screen of bushes. Finally the little girls grab for the sweet mashed 
taro, the ogress lunges and catches one of them, running to the bushes with her. (The 
place where the ogress was hiding when she grabbed the little girl is called Mwejjero.) 
The men of the village run after the ogress, they catch her, kill her, and save the little 
girl. All of the people in the village are very happy and start eating the sweet-taro-man, 
but there is so much they couldn’t eat him all up. Jirib inon. [Bi] 

Now no more sweet-taro-man comes to the village, so the men have to make the 
sweet mashed taro when the people want it. At Mwejjero there is still a mound of dirt 
which is the part of the sweet-taro-man which they couldn’t eat up. [C] 


The fairy tales vary from idyllic to gruesome, from sentimental to vulgar, but 
whether moral or blasphemous, serious or raucous, their function is explanatory. 
Most are told by both sexes, but there are many offcolor versions of proper tales 
that are told only among men and boys. Each village has its non-Christian “bad 
old men” to whom the boys go to learn the “dirty stories.” Below is an obscene 
fairy tale which is considered a man’s story. The informant didn’t hear it at Ebon 
until he was about fourteen. 


4. “THE EEL AND THE CHIEF’S WIFE” 


Kininwatne. Once there was on Ebon a certain chief and his wife. One day the 
wife went to the lagoon to bathe, and while bathing an eel [much laughter by the 
informant] comes up to talk to her. The woman likes the way the eel acts and talks, 
and as she left, the eel told her, “If you will come back again, bring some coconut meat.” 

When the chief’s wife returned home, she is restless and anxious to return to the eel 
in the lagoon. The chief, noticing his wife’s strangeness, asks, “What has happened to 
you?” His wife tells him that she would like to eat a certain kind of raw fish | Siganus 
sp.] from a certain distant shoal of the lagoon. The chief, anxious to please his wife, 
commanded all the canoes of the village to be ready next day at low tide for the fishing 
trip across the lagoon to the special fishing ground. [This special fishing ground is 
tabu to all but the ranking chief.] 

Next day when the canoes had departed, the wife calls one of the women attendants 
which the chief has to watch his wife, and summons her to get some grated coconut 
meat and bring it to her wrapped in coconut cloth. [Coconut cloth, a bark of the coco- 
nut tree, is used to wring out the cream from freshly grated coconut. Here the grated 
coconut is probably old and dried, which yields oil.] The wife goes to the lagoon with 
the coconut meat and begins to sing, “Eel dive down,/ Eel come out,/ [Repeat several 
times.] Putting the coconut oil on,/ Eel is shiny.” While she is singing, the eel comes 
out of his hole, and the wife squeezes the oil on him, after which they make love. 

The tide comes in, and all the canoes start back for the village. Knowing this, the 
wife also leaves the water and goes home to dry her hair before her husband arrives. 
[This allusion to wet hair gives the story added zest, for, according to Marshallese 
modesty customs, women are very careful not to get caught with their hair wet. They 
usually bathe way off by themselves and after carefully drying and arranging their hair 
they decorate their heads with flowers on the way home to make it appear as if that is 
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why they were away.| The canoe fleet returns with many fish, and the chief gives them 
to his wife, but she ate only a little of one fish and left the rest. Seeing that she is stil] 
unhappy, the chief asked again what the matter was. His wife tells him that she wants 
some more raw fish from the distant shoal in the lagoon, but wants it prepared right 
on the spot, not after they return to the village. 

So the next morning the chief set out again with the fleet of canoes for the other 
side of the lagoon to fish. The wife called the attendant again and instructed her to 
prepare coconut meat in the cloth again, and she went to the lagoon to bathe. As she 
bathes she begins to sing. [Repeat song.] The eel comes out of his hole, she puts the 
oil on him, and they make love until the tide came in, whereupon she returned home to 
dry her hair before the chief and the canoes arrived. 

The chief brings home a lot of raw fish all prepared this time, but his wife eats 
one or so and leaves the rest. The chief is now very much concerned about his wife's 
strange behavior and doesn’t know whether she is really sick or not. The wife sends 
him again and again across the lagoon for raw fish, but each time she eats only a 
little and remains restless and despondent, longing to go to the lagoon to bathe. Finally, 
one day she tells the chief she wants raw fish from the far side of the lagoon and wishes 
it prepared on the spot. So the chief commands all the canoes to be ready next day at 
low tide for the trip. 

Instead of going to the fishing grounds this time, the chief had the men in his canoe 
drop him off a little way from the village. He swam ashore and walked back to his 
house, where he hid to watch his wife. The wife had instructed the attendant to get 
her the coconut meat in a piece of coconut cloth, and she took it to the lagoon with 
her as she went to bathe. As she enters the water, she begins to sing. [Repeat song. ] 
The eel comes out, she squeezes coconut oil on him, and they make love. At this the 
enraged chief appears and tries to get hold of the cel so he can kill him. He grabs the 
eel, but his wife squeezes more oil on him so that the eel is too slippery for the chief 
to hold, and the eel escapes. The eel does not go to his regular hole, but slithers into the 
first one he comes to, because he is slippery he can now go any place. The chief, still 
furious, goes home. Jirib inon. 

Since this time all eels are very slippery and consequently never stay in one hole, 
but continually go from one to another. After the chief caught his wife with the eel, 
he didn’t punish her for her infidelity; thus men today do not punish their wives when 
they are cuckolded. 


Other forms of the fairy tale do not repeat the main incident of the plot, but 
may consist either of one incident, parts of which are repeated in order to create 
suspense or emphasis, or of a series of related incidents, each developing out of the 
preceding. The following, a very popular Ebon story, is not considered obscene. 


5- “THE STORY OF LOKKOKELOK AND LANEO” 


Kininwatne. Lokkokelok and his wife Laneo lived on the main island of Ebon atoll 
at a place called Eljor. Laneo became pregnant, and her husband started out in his canoe 
to collect mats from all the islands in the Ralik chain, in order to have them when the 
baby was born. [Marshallese custom once was to go out and collect mats as gifts for 
an expected child. Perhaps Loékkdkelok was a chief and went collecting tribute; the 
informant wasn’t sure. However, nowadays people bring mats for the child at the first 
birthday celebration. } 

Lokkokelok sailed first to Bikini, and from there to Rongelap, Rongerik, Wotho, 
Lae, Kwajalein, Elib, Namo, Jabot, Ailinglaplap, Namorik, Jaluit, then to Kili, and 
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back toward Ebon. [ Ujelong and Eniwetok were not considered part of Ralik in olden 
times.] Before he returned from his long trip, the baby was born. His wife was very 
aad and began to pine, wishing constantly for his return, and she became very ill with 
lovesickness. While she waited, often she would sing this song: “Lokkdkelok is held,/ 
Held on our unbleached mat,/ Or a bleached mat belonging to both of us./ I sleep 
deeply./ I awake./ The soon-expected canoe, the soon-expected canoe arrives./ The 
outrigger rises into the air,/ Force it back into the water! [This song is supposed to 
illustrate the deranged state of mind of Laneo as she imagines herself and Lokkokelok 
together on their sleeping mat, and she wishfully visualizes his canoe speeding home- 
ward.] Whenever she sang this song, the outrigger of Lékkdkelok’s canoe would rise 
out of the water as she visualized it and return at her command “force it back.” This 
enabled him to speed through the water to Ebon. Laneo finally became so ill from love- 
sickness that she became transformed into an ogress and ate her child. She waited for 
her husband’s return so she could do the same to him. 

When Lokkokelok arrived at Ebon he did not enter the lagoon but landed at Rube 
on the ocean side and tied his canoe to the rock named Lakojaj. He left everything in 
his canoe, swam ashore, and hurried to Eljor to see Laneo and the baby. He ran all 
the way, for he was very eager to see them both and had no idea that Laneo had be- 
come an ogress and eaten their child. When he came to his house he saw Laneo with 
her mouth and face all bloody. He thought that possibly she had turned into an ogress, 
but Laneo said to him, “Oh, we have just caught some tuna, and I have been eating 
it raw.” Lokkdkelok was convinced, however, that she was an ogress and he guessed 
that she had eaten the baby. He began to plan how he could escape from her, so he 
said, “I must return to the canoe.” She replied, “I will go with you.” So they started 
out toward Rube, and when they got to Likét they cut across the island to the ocean side. 

Lokkékelok knew he must escape or his ogress wife would eat him. As they walked, 
they began to argue, “Laneo, you take the lead.” “No, you go first,” she would reply. 
And so they argued back and forth. Lokkékelok knew that if he turned his back on 
Laneo, she would seize and eat him. They continued to argue, but Laneo had the 
loudest voice and she shouted so loud that Lékkdkelok lost the argument. He went 
ahead, but never ceased looking back. 

About half way across the island, they came to a Kilkil tree. [It grows only at this one 
place in the Marshalls. Once there were more of them, but all were removed by the 
Japanese during the phosphate excavations.] This tree was very large with many big 
branches, each thick with small leaves. Lokkdkelok had come this way purposely with 
the tree in mind. When they arrived he said to Laneo, “You wait here for a little while, 
I want to relieve myself.” Lokkékelok went out of sight behind the tree and made a 
bullroarer [a semicircular band made from a coconut leaflet stretched tight by a mid- 
rib and attached to a short stick by means of which it could be whirled in the air to 
make interrupted buzzing and cracking sounds] which he whirled in the air. Laneo, 
hears the noise through the tree, believes Lokkdkelok to be defecating and so waits 
for him to return. However, Lékkdkelok runs to the beach and makes an augury so 
as to find out where he should sail in order to escape Laneo. 

Meanwhile Laneo gets tired waiting and looks around the tree. Seeing the bull- 
roarer, she says to it, “You didn’t say that it was you” [as if it should have told her] 
and angrily devours it, and hurries to the ocean beach, but Lokkdkelok was gone. 
Laneo stretches her neck way, way out to the north horizon but could not see him in 
that direction. She then stretches her neck way out to the west horizon but could not 
find him in that direction either. She stretches way out to the south horizon but could 
not find him. The augury had told Lékkdkelok to sail on a long tack to the south, then 
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on another to the east to Kili where he would be safe. When Laneo stretched out to the 
south he was already on the eastern tack so she did not see him. Then she stretched way 
out toward the east and discovered her husband already close to Kili. “Ah, there js 
Lokkodkelok!” He looked back and saw the ogress with her open mouth and terrible 
gaping teeth behind him. Lékkdkelok quickly took up his fishing pole and pearl shel} 
fishhook and began trolling as he sang a song to call up the sharks: “I cast out and skip 
the lure back in./ Bite it! Splash!/ Oh, you sharks, eat it!” 

Lékkokelok instructed the steersman to do just the opposite of whatever commands 
he gave, “When I say come leeward, you must turn to windward, and when I say 
windward, you must turn leeward.” This was to fool the ogress. 

When the ogress attacked and tried to seize the steersman, Lokkdkelok shouted 3 
command and the canoe turns the opposite to what the ogress anticipated and she falls 
into the water as she missed the canoe. The sharks, having already been called up by 
Lokkokelok’s song, rush in from all sides and ate about half of the ogress. She recoy- 
ered as best she could and makes another attack, but when Lokkokelok shouted, “Lee- 
ward,” the canoe turned windward, and she missed again and splashed into the water 
where the sharks ate some more of her. This occurred several times more, until at last 
she was all eaten up, and this is how Lékkékelok and his crew were saved from the 
ogress and came safely to Kili. Jirib inon. 


Special fairy tales for babies are really lullabies, which are intoned exactly like 
the songs included in the regular fairy tales. Sometimes fairy-tale songs can also 
be used by themselves as lullabies, but no. 6 is specially used to put a baby to sleep. 
All of this type are short and are sung over and over in baby talk to the child as 
he is rocked or patted lightly in rhythm to the singing. If the baby is old enough, 
he will join in on the last part. As soon as he is silent, he is placed on his own mat 
to sleep. 

6. “LULLABY” 

Ki-ki, je-wi, je-wi, eeece-e./ Ki-ki, je-wi, je-wi, 00000-0./ Jinnam jakko,/ Jemmon 
jekko,/ Re metlok in eonwér kijjém;/ Kuban,/ Ildrél,/ Kwul drakwol, drakwélkwil, 
drakwol, drakwél. 

“Sleep, baby, sleep, baby, eeeee-./ [These are old words which the informant doesn’t 
know, so the translation is only a guess.] Mama is gone,/ Papa is gone,/ Both have 
gone fishing to catch your food;/ Convict fish,/ Pencil urchins,/ Small eels, eely-eels 


eels, eels.” [None of the animals mentioned in the lullaby are ever eaten by the Mar- 
shallese. | 


Another special form of the fairy tale that is sung to very young children is of 
a question-and-answer type. It is considered very valuable in teaching the child to 
speak. Number 7, an obscene parody of a longer question-and-answer type, is used 
by adolescent boys to make advances to girls. The first four lines are called out as 
rapidly as possible by the boy. If the girl doesn’t run away or scream a loud and 
immediate protest, the boy feels she is under a compulsion to answer the first ques- 
tion. If she does answer, he feels she is further obliged to answer the next also. This 
then is a sure indication that she is willing to follow the suggestion of the last line. 


7. “THE ROOSTER SONG” 


Boy: Fairy tale, fairy tale, jiribuj [archaic word, meaning unknown], sandpiper’s 
head, rooster, where do you come from? 
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Girl: I come from the bush. [This alludes to the days before the latrine was introduced 
into the Marshallese village, and people disposed of excrement by burying it 
under a bush. Here it seems to refer to a rooster which has just uncovered such 
a deposit while scratching under the bush. ] 

Boy: What do you do there? 

Girl: Scratching the ground for kubwa. [Tabu word for feces. ] 

Boy: [That’s] bad; it stinks, why do you do it? Come, [condescendingly] let’s sleep 
together. 

D. THE HALF FAIRY TALE, HALF MYTH (INON-BWEBWENATO) 


This category, the least well defined of all, comprises the tales which are told 
as fairy tales, but which some people either still believe parts of or retain a rever- 
ence for, and so are unwilling to say that they are the same as other fairy tales. 
Just which stories would be classified under this heading would vary consider- 
ably from village to village and island to island. As included in the lore of the pro- 
fessional navigator, for instance, a story such as no. 5 would not be considered a fairy 
tale, because it explains the origin of a specific navigational indicator (the place 
where the sharks ate Laneo) around which there is an aura of supernaturalism. 
The absence of a clear dividing line between explanatory myths and the serious 
explanatory fairy tales suggests that originally the latter may have all been myths. 
Number 8 is Ebon’s favorite story; many people there still believe it. 


8. “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD” 


Kininwatne. A woman lived at Jitakaen village on Ebon atoll. Her name was 
Lejakkwe, and she was the most beautiful woman in the world. Whenever she bathed, 
the whole horizon, the trees, and all about her reflected marvelous rainbow hues which 
radiated from her. The chiefs and all the commoners of the island wanted to marry her 
because she was so beautiful. In the village of Jitoen there lived a man named Laballap. 
He was ugly and very, very tall. [The Marshallese consider being tall as not desirable. ] 
Laballap wanted to talk to Lejakkwe, and knowing that he must have a gift [when a 
man wishes to signify to a girl that he is interested in her, he always brings her a gift 
on the first visit] to do so, so he gathered a great many coconuts, so many that he 
couldn’t carry them, but had to float them across the lagoon to her village. When he 
got to Jitakaen, Laballap calls to Jejakkwe; she answers and asks what he wants. “I 
have a gift here for you, one or two hundred coconuts. [ This expression is an archaism. ] 
I want to talk to you,” he says. Lejakkwe came out of her house to see Laballap. “Here 
isa gift for you,” he greeted. Lejakkwe, looking up at him, cried, “Oh, you! Shame on 
you. Take your gift and go back.” Laballap was so hurt and so ashamed that he fell 
down, died, and never got up again. He still lies from Jitakaen to Rube [about twelve 
miles]. Jirib inon. 

Even today, Laballap is still there, for his body is the valuable strip of phosphate 
rock on Ebon atoll. His gift of coconuts is still visible too; they are fastened to the reef 
where he left them and are called Jikit Im Rukut, an old term, never used today much, 
meaning “one or two hundred.” Whenever Ebon has one of its uniquely beautiful 
sunsets, which seem to change the color of the sand and the trees, people say, “Lejakkwe 
is bathing.” 

E. THE EDAO STORIES (BWEBWENATO EDAO) 


Although the forms of these stories follow the general pattern of the fairy tales, 
the Marshallese class them separately. Edao, the central character, is the typical, 
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changeable, and ingenious trickster—the Maui, Coyote, or Til Eulenspiegel of the 
Marshalls. His exploits are sometimes helpful to mankind, frequently explanatory, 
usually obscene, and always humorous. Even though they regard his doings as 
impossible, the people believe a man named Edao once lived in the islands, staying 
more often in Ratak than in Ralik. This accounts for the Ratak people being so sly, 
(This is part of the Ralik stereotype of Ratak people.) Finally Edao went to the 
Gilberts, from which, the informant says the Gilbertese believe, he went to Banaba 
(Ocean Island). This element of belief in the stories as well as in their content 
relates them to some of the modern myths. [Compare stories nos. 2 and 9-10] 
Although they never have the formalized beginnings and endings of the fairy 
tales, they sometimes have identical story elements. Each island has a cycle of 
stories about Edao’s exploits there; some are not localized elsewhere, but most 
of these tales are different versions or combinations of versions heard all over 
the archipelago. In the humorous, trickster type of modern myths such as no, 2, 
one sees the possible origin of new Edao stories. Tale no. 9, one of a series of 
Ratak tales concerning Edao’s tricks on a chief of Majuro, was sent to the in- 
formant, who had not heard it before, by a man living at Arno, an atoll near 
Majuro. To Marshallese it is obscene and hilarious. 


g. “EDAO AND THE BLACK ANTS” 


Jemaluit was a chief on Majuro. One day the people of the atoll made tribute food 
in honor of him, and Edao also made some. Everybody brought their food to the chief 
and Edao did likewise, but he sent some big black ants to crawl up Jemaluit’s leg and 
bite his scrotum. As Jemaluit was seated before the people who had brought the tribute, 
the ants bit him, and he jumped up, pulling off his mat wraparound, and threw it 
away. This act of bad manners made everyone present laugh at the chief, which infuri- 
ated him. He called, “Oh, you, Edao!”” Edao commanded the chief’s mat to become 
transfixed so Jemaluit couldn’t pick it up again. (The mat is still where it was thrown 
down, except that today it is a reef in the lagoon.) 

The next time the people make tribute food, Jemaluit decides to get even with Edao, 
so he sends for him to redistribute the gifts to friends of the chief. Jemaluit then sent a 
centipede into Edao’s sitting mat so it would sting him when he sat down with the 
people who brought the gifts. Edao went out to distribute the food and on the way back 
he picked up a coconut leaflet midrib which had blown down and was sticking in the 
ground [a very common occurrence; so common that the Marshallese have a special 
word for them] and with this he poked into his mat before he sat down. (He already 
knew what Jemaluit had done.) He poked the centipede out and said to it, “Oh, you 
came on purpose to sting me. For that you'll be punished. From now on you can’t 
grow any longer than you now are (three or four inches).” This made Jemaluit mad 
and Edao decided to play another trick on him. 

One day Edao and Jemaluit go to the ocean reef to fish for small pompano [?] 
Before they left, however, Edao had spread oil on the reef... . 


The next tale, except for the inclusion of mother, is the second part of no. 9 
and is from the same source. 


10. “EDAO PLAYS HIDE AND SEEK” 


One day Edao’s and Jemaluit’s mother told them to go fishing for pompano on the 
ocean side of the atoll. Edao, however, went before Jemaluit and put oil on the reef to 
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make it slippery. When Jemaluit came and saw the fish, Edao had the spear and they 
argued as to who would use it. Finally Edao let Jemaluit go first to spear the fish. 
Jemaluit ran to throw the spear but stepped on the slippery oiled part of the reef and 
fell down and hit his head, causing him to miss the fish. He knew that Edao was the 
cquse of it all, so he decides to play a trick on him in return. 

Edao went off into the interior part of the island and Jemaluit followed. Jemaluit 
saw a large ripe pandanus fruit hanging from a tree and decided to pick it. He climbed 
the tree, but just as he was about to break the fruit off, the branch on which he was 
standing broke and he fell to the ground. At this moment Edao changed himself from 
the pandanus tree back to his human form, and he and Jemaluit both laughed heartily. 

Edao disappeared again into the interior of the island, and Jemaluit followed him. 
Jemaluit, however, was tired from chasing the fish and falling down twice. Edao 
meanwhile bent himself over, spread his legs wide and made his anus into a rain 
catchment hole in a coconut tree. Jemaluit, seeing the water hole, went to it for a drink, 
and not finding the usual coconut shell dipper by it put his head inside to get a drink. 
Just as he got close to the water, the level receded out of reach, so he put his head 
farther inside the catchment hole. At this Edao clamped down on Jemaluit. Jemaluit 
struggled to pull his head out, but couldn’t free himself. Finally Edao let him loose. 
Now everyone has a neck which is smaller than their heads because Edao squeezed 
Jemaluit’s this way. 


II. PROVERBS (JEBON _KIEN, “FIRST PRINCIPLES”) 


Proverbs, the informant feels, are extremely important, for ia conversation 
“people respect a person who can use them fluently.” Before he died, James Snow 
Milne, the informant’s uncle, began a collection, the nucleus of this collection. 

A few proverbs are literal axioms (no. 1), but most are metaphorical analogies 
from a well-known story (no. 2), common cultural practice (no. 3), physical 
environment (no. 4), or an animal characteristic (no. 5). A distinction between 
proverbs and pure metaphor is sometimes hard to make (no. 6). 


1. Man mune dron. .. . “Men fool each other. . . .” It means that all men fool each 
other sometimes, like our “don’t believe all you hear.” 

2. Elon ron in méj. “Many holes for the eel.” It describes the fickleness of men. 
(See Prose Narrative no. 4.) 

3. Eab jib in mokmok wot... . “Unless rises as arrowroot only. . . .” It means “be 
cautious of what you do, or it will turn quickly against you,” and refers to the way 
arrowroot suddenly rises and explodes in one’s face while it is being cooked. 

4. Et wut en rok. “Hard to see, rain of south.” It means that it is hard to anticipate 
what will happen, and refers to a rain storm which comes suddenly, without warning, 
from the south. 

5. Laburburu mour. “The laburburu [kind of fish] lives.” It means “if you are not 
too brave, you'll stay alive,” and refers to the /aburburu fish which is always chary of 
the bait, hence never gets caught. This saying is used only in everyday situations, never 
in battle or sailing where the Marshallese greatly admire fortitude and bravery. 

6. Kétkot mejem rom! It means things happen very quickly, watch out. The words 
are special sailing terms for positions of the outrigger and condition of the canoe. The 
reference is to when the outrigger is out of the water and the canoe is likely to suddenly 
and without warning upset. 
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III. RIDDLES (LENNA) 


See my “Fourteen Marshallese Riddles,” JAF, 65: 257 (July-Sept., 1952), 265- 
266. The fifteenth, a children’s riddle, heard all over the Marshalls, is given here 
to illustrate this category of folklore. 


15. Lenna, lenna, armij en ej idrok kin lonien mwijin ej rout jen lonien, ta? ——Jek, 


“Riddle, riddle, there is a man who drinks with his mouth and afterward urinates 
with his mouth, what? Bottle for collecting coconut toddy. 





IV. CHANTS (DRODRU) 


The several forms which comprise this category vary considerably in length and 
content, but all are relatively short chants which serve to pluck up people’s spirits 
for acts of bravery and feats of great physical strength or prowess. The Marshallese 
believe that the human body contains a fluid spirit, which when aroused or set in 
motion enables a person to forget himself and perform prodigious acts otherwise 
impossible. This fluid spirit is never associated with the softer or quieter emotions 
of love and compassion. It is said that in the old days when two strange chiefs met 
each other each would proclaim his chant to the other so that each would know 
the other’s intentions. Whatever the type of drodru the phrasing is usually obscure 
and rich in strong emotional connotations. 


A. COURAGE CHANTS (INEJR) 


Now surviving only in the historical myths are the chants used in battle. These 
were chanted by the women who stood behind the armies as they fought. The 
following example is from a long myth which recounts, among other things, the 
defeat of an invading army from the north by Ebon’s stalwarts. 


1. “CHANT FROM THE BATTLE OF BALLAP” 


When the two armies throw spears at each other,/ Some other brave men [the 
enemy | pursue and chase the horde./ Ebon’s spears are flying;/ Hold [the spears] fast; 
grit your teeth!/ They move, [they] retreat; keep moving! 

Chorus: All of us landed; duels were fought./ The man Lajulobar, he was brave 
in fending and parrying spears./ Let the oracle be consulted; victory is promised./ 
Immutable is [the] gods’ planting [refers to the descendants of the demigoddess 
Liwatoimoir’s descendants who were the progenitors of the chiefly clan] which grows. 


More common is the form of inejr which is used even today with groups which 
are trying collectively to accomplish some particularly difficult and strenuous 
physical feat. These chants well illustrate certain Marshallese values; for instance, 
a chant which ends with a reference to the mother is very strong because direct 
reference to either parent, particularly the mother, is tabu in ordinary discourse. In 
these cooperative physical efforts a special chanter (driinejr) is called upon to 
recite for the group. These chanters, who are greatly respected, never participate in 
the labor themselves or else the effect would be nullified. To prepare for the crucial 
utterance, the chanter recites extemporaneously anything appropriate, while the 
people stamp their feet and grimace as a sort of warm-up. At the right psycho- 
logical moment (and herein apparently lies the special talent) the chanter utters 
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the short chant and everyone answers with the prescribed phrase, word, or grunt 
and simultaneously pulls or lifts. Among the famous chanters, who usually come 
fom the northern islands, is Labirdk, the son of Lokrap, the teller of myths. 

Chant no. 2 below is the strongest the informant ever heard. On a special day 
of mourning in 1937 or 1938 when the Japanese proclaimed a day of extremely 
hard work, exertion, and physical pain to express their gratitude and sympathy 
for the soldiers fighting in China, nearly a thousand Marshallese were gathered 
at Jabwor, Jaluit, to try to pull a log out of the sand which had been imbedded 
there twenty years or more. First attempts failed when the ropes broke; then a 
large ship’s hawser was brought, but the log couldn’t be budged. Someone called 
a chanter, a female relative of old Kabua, the last of the great Ralik chiefs. She 
ran up and down the line, shouting, “Ye-he-he-he.” The people gnashed their 
teeth and stamped the ground to work up their emotions. When the chant came 
and they uttered the answer the line surged forward, moving the log about three 
feet before the rope parted. This may have been an old war chant because of the 
extreme emotion it stimulates. 


2. Chanter: . . . Bwe jinen ear to im innor kake! “. . . because his mother was 
groaning in pain during (his) birth!” 

Answer: Ng-ng-ng-ng, ng-ng-ng-ng! (imitation of his mother’s groans during his 
birth). 

B. BOASTS 

Referred to as drodru, but distinct from the inejr, the boasts have less emo- 
tional content than the Courage Chants but are phrased even more obscurely so 
that the literal meanings make no sense at all. The meaning of the following ex- 
ample, like Proverb no. 2 and Riddle no. g (loc. cit.), lies in a story, in this case a 
slightly obscene modern myth known by everyone at Ebon. 


3. Bwilbwil bwe jiban. “The sap oozes because of this morning.” This chant is 
used by men as boast of sexual prowess. Nothing obscene is contained in the chant itself, 
but to those knowing the story from which it comes, it has strong sexual connotation. 


V. FORMULAE (ROJEN, “MNEMONICS”) 


Although this class is represented by only a single example of one kind, the 
informant spoke of other rojen, unknown to him, associated with specialized astro- 
nomical and meteorological learning. In addition to the mnemonic function, they 
seem to have magical properties. 


A. NAVIGATIONAL FORMULAE (ROJEN KOKLOL, “INDICATOR MNEMONICS’’ ) 


These formulae are used by navigators to teach and remember sailing direc- 
tions. Their meanings are obscure and require special training to understand, 
hence they are known by only a few. On a difficult voyage, these formulae not 
only serve to remind the mariner of the signs (Rdk/dl) which will guide him, but 
also keep their confidence high. This latter function comes from a belief in the 
magical property of the formula, not from a direct appeal to the human spirit as 
with the inejr. Number 1 below would be used on a voyage from Ebon to Namo 
or Kwajalein. 
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1. Lipblili ekejeri wa kein, 0-0-0-0-0; eato ealok ion; eatoen mij in. “Current whos; 
[name of a navigational indicator and also the name of a ghost which became tray; 
formed into a current of this name] which change [the] course of these canoes, 0-0-0.09 
northwest current [name of a current which will carry a canoe clear out of the My. 
shalls], that causes death.” 


VI. SONGS (AL) 


Cowboy tunes from America, ballads from Japan, aboriginal songs, and cop. 
temporary tunes concocted from elements of all, make up this class of folklore 
Some of the old songs which still survive have a definite melody, but most do not: 
however, a few of the so-called fairy-tale songs, never classed as al, also have melody 
(see Prose Narrative no. 3). 


A. DANCE SONGS 


The oldest songs seem to be those meant to accompany dances; however, there 
are many new ones of this kind also. Number 1 is a highly suggestive song which 
accompanies an erotic dance done by a woman only in the private company of her 
lover. Songs and dances of this kind are taught in strict secrecy only at Léiiiar, 
Arno. The informant learned this song in the summer of 1950 while interpreting 
for a field party which was permitted to witness the dances. The translation is 
very free. 


1. “A DANCE SONG” 


1. Tonight is your night to stay awake./ A group [of women] from Tinok [are 
coming ]|./ Here are all your sensations which curve the body. 

This sensation which curves the body leads me [to the bush];/ Now it’s coming 
down again, to carry me on the shoulders./ I am happy only./ Now it’s coming down 
again, to stir me up;/ I am happy only. 


Song no. 2, another suggestive one, is an elaboration of the song included in 
Prose Narrative no. 4 and was composed by a group of Ratak boys to accompany 
a dance they had invented. It was practiced in complete secrecy so the older people 
wouldn’t stop them, then presented at a celebration at Jaluit. In the dance two 
men, facing opposite directions, stand side by side with their adjacent legs inter- 
locked. As they dance, they swing the interlocked legs, occasionally separating to 
change directions. With the words “dive down under” the pair separates far 
enough to allow another dancer who is imitating an eel to pass between them. After 
the initial performance, the simple and easy melody of this song was heard through- 
out the Marshalls. Little children, particularly, sing it over and over, so that now 
the old people have become tolerant of it. 

The connotations in Marshallese are exceedingly rich and provoke much laugh- 
ter. The phrases “plenty of water” and “not too much water” are the literal mean- 
ings for words which have a displaced meaning that describes a condition of the 
female sex organ. In the chorus the alternate use of the word I have translated as 
“big black eel” enhances the humor and suggestion, for actually it is the specific 
name for the largest and most ferocious of all the reef eels. This translation is 
necessarily very free. 
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2. “THE EEL SONG” 


His place is the hole./ There is plenty of water, not much water./ Hook it out, 
hook it out, hook it out;/ He tries and tries, in every way he knows. 

Chorus: Dive down under, eel (or, dive down under, big black eel)./ [Repeat 
once.] Squeeze oil on him;/ [Repeat three times.] Oh, you shiny, shiny eel. 


B. MODERN BALLADS 


The ballads are sentimental love songs or descriptions of contemporary events 
set to definite melodies based upon European and modern Japanese traditions. 
The two examples below, nos. 3 and 4, were composed by Labo, granddaughter 
of a lesser Ebon chief. She is reputed to have been a beautiful woman, but had 
been a leper and confined to the colony on Jaluit for some years before these 
lyrics and melodies were composed. Number 3, “The Coolness of the Evening,” 
was written in 1938, and until 1945 was the most popular song in all the Mar- 
shalls. The lyrics have a few Japanese words incorporated, and the melody has a 
decided Japanese sound. It is still occasionally heard in the islands. 


3. “THE COOLNESS OF THE EVENING” 


The coolness of the everting/ Softens my heart;/ When I recall/ Your image. 

Chorus: You and I truly,/ You and I forever;/ Until one of us turns to dust. 

I yearn and strive,/ As you know,/ That I may get that permit [a Japanese word 
for the night-passes which were given by the administration]/ So I can then do what 
I wish to your body. 

This wreath I give you/ Is to remind you of me./ This wreath, simply woven—/ 
This wreath of Jamar. Now the scent wafts toward me. 


“Song of the Bombs,” no. 4, was composed in 1944 during the war when Jaluit 
was under frequent and heavy attack by American aircraft. It was immediately 
popular on Jaluit but due to restricted travel did not become popular throughout 
the archipelago until 1945. Like no. 3, the lyrics contain Japanese words and the 
melody is similar to modern Japanese melodies. This song, which is still sung a 
lot in the islands, made Labo one of the best-known people in the Marshalls. She 
died, however, of starvation before the Americans occupied Jaluit, for the Japanese, 
in a desperate attempt to conserve food, forbade the taking of food to the lepers. 


4. “THE SONG OF THE BOMBS” 


The morning of the day when I arose,/ Everything was almost destroyed/ From 
the bomb’s thunder on land,/ In the sea, and in the air./ 

The powerful heat of the bombs,/ The sound of the machine guns scare me./ 
[Repeat twice. ] 

On the towers the people,/ Looking with binoculars, saw the dipping wings of the 
airplanes,/ Diving down, dipping their wings, way on top of the clouds./ The many 
droning planes, racing to the target,/ 

Cause the bullets,/ But there is no way to escape./ [Repeat twice. ] 

I am counted with the dead and injured./ Dead before the gun and sword./ The 
enemy surrounds us./ Now we stand for our lives./ 

For me, I would like to win the bravery medal for which the military compete./ 
For now, I am between life and death. [Repeat twice. ] 
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C. SAILING SONGS (ALINLOKONWA, “SONGS FROM THE STERN SHEETS”) 


Of all the Marshallese lyrics, these songs, sung by the canoe steersmen, have th: 
richest imagery. Each phrase is incomplete, each key word has two or three po 
sible meanings, and many of the words are archaic and understood only by ; 
few. When sung, each syllable is intoned for minutes on end, so that even a rek. 
tively short song like no. 5 is made to last for many hours. The function of thes 
songs is closely related to the navigational formulae in that they are supposed y 
keep one alert, confident, and remind the navigator of the various dangers an{ 
indicators. There also seems to be word magic associated with the intoning ¢ 
them. Mr. Leonard Mason of the University of Hawaii has told me that when kk 
made a canoe voyage in 1947 from Likiep to Wotje, the sailors sang rather care. 
lessly and seemingly in a carefree and exuberant manner, but on the return voyag 
the navigator got lost and the songs never ceased and took on more of a seriou 
aspect until they sighted land the next morning. 

The melodies of some of these songs have as many as six levels of pitch. The 
following example, however, is intoned on one note except for the chorus which 
has three. Because a literal translation makes little or no sense, the following i 
very free and treats only one or two of the possible connotations of each ke; 
thought. The general tenor of anxiety and danger in the song is amplified in 
Marshallese by the use of archaisms, incomplete thoughts, and disconnected 
structure. 


5- “Where are we?/ Windward of Wotho./ Fill the water breakers./ The can 
is [now] exposed [to the open sea]./ We are way beyond, [way into] the rough wind 
ward sea, we are afraid./ What sign [navigational indicator] did you see?/ We saw 
the kalo [a kind of bird which is never seen close to land]./ Where [did] he land? 
[This is a rhetorical question, for the kalo is never seen to land anywhere.] [We saw] 
white places [surf] to the windward of Emejwa and Matirik./ [We] anchored and 
drifted out./ [We see] the sign of the koe trees [the name of an indicator]./ Stand 
up, look, [see] where we are./ Tokeen and Anelen and Malien [place names]./ Likiep 
causes death [reference to a story]./ Aekne and Lolem and Lotto [three places on 
Likiep]./ To leeward from Boked and Mole.” 

Chorus: Emo- oO le € e. [The chorus has some reference to 
calming the ocean and making haste. It is intoned with a quavering voice, not used 
in the verses, rising in pitch to the o and e syllables, then falls slowly and unevenly.] 

Where are we?/ We drifted out, way away from the island./ What are we going 
to do?/ I take the karon distance [a short distance offshore for a certain kind of fish- 
ing]./ [I take the distance] beyond the horizon [actually refers to a vague distance 
downward into the earth]./ Beyond the horizon [into another realm even]./ Intensely 
we search for Mille’s wave patterns./ We are racing toward Mille atoll./ Here are the 
Mille signs. [Chorus.] 

I will listen—/ To that long noise [?] which rolls slowly landward; however,/ | 
take the waves between Lepokna and——/ The /e [kind of bird] appears; what hap 
pens when he lands? [This infers the canoe is far from land, for this bird alights far 
from land.]/ The calm suddenly strikes the fleet./ We drift outward and back to the 
north; we saw the soot [name of a current] on the konant tree [a navigational indi- 
cator which is way to the north, thus suggesting the canoe is too far northward ]./ At the 
Kemla peninsula./ Calm, so calm [suggesting the wind dies]./ Pillow, the pillow [the 
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word used for pillow refers to a woman’s pillow on which one will go to sleep easily 
if he isn’t careful. This phrase is a warning to use a man’s pillow, a polished coconut 
shell instead so that if the navigator dozes, his head will fall off and he will wake up 
and be ready to keep the canoe from capsizing if the wind suddenly strikes. The use of 
the term for woman’s pillow also makes an analogy with the calm sea reference just 
before]./ I follow the long, long pattern of the calm sea. [Calm sea is suggested here 
by use of a name for a specific kind of smooth wave pattern that is reflected from a 
certain kind of atoll formation.]/ The big pillow, bigger than—/ The aol [a small 
fish, but also the name for a counter current which runs under the surface, from the 
land seaward] which goes down and back to the open sea. [Chorus.] 


Box 2015, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


NOTES & QUERIES 
NA 


Tue ANTHROPOLOGICAL ApproacH:—Having recently incurred some criticism by 
protesting in one of the literary jcurnals against the dominance of American folk study 
by anthropologists, I was particularly interested in Mischa Titiev’s attempt to make 
peace in what he calls “the cold war” in his article “Folklore as an Expression of 
Araucanian Culture” in JAF, 65: 258 (Oct.—Dec., 1952), 371-378. If Titiev’s piece 
can be fairly taken as representing the approach of contemporary American ethnolo- 
gists, their contribution would seem to be even less useful to the serious study of folk- 
lore than I had previously argued. Titiev defines his aim as illustrating “how folk- 
tales reflect numerous facets of Araucanian culture and behavior.” To show that 
“folklore reflects dominant cultural interests,” he tells a fox story and concludes: 
“This simple story brings out Araucanian pride in having a nice brown poncho to 
wear, the high regard for good singing, the use of plant substances for needle and 
thread, and the emphasis on courage and fortitude which has long been a feature of 
Araucanian life.” To show that “the folktale is a document of culture history,” he tells 
another fox tale, and adds that it contains evidence of two extinct Araucanian traits, 
the levirate and the smoking of corpses. To show that stories “reinforce systems of 
belief,” Titiev quotes Hallowell in a 1947 statement that they do, and then introduces 
an informant’s similar observation with the phrase “As if he had read Hallowell’s 
remarks.” To illustrate “folktales as psychological mechanisms,” Titiev quotes a 1948 
statement by Herskovits to the effect that folklore may furnish clues to socially disap- 
proved suppressed desires, and produces three more fox tales as evidence. After some 
final notes on “borrowing and diffusion in folklore,” involving the sources of his tales, 
Titiey concludes: “In conclusion, the tales discussed show that folklore has many uses 
for the ethnologist. It mirrors contemporary life, documents behavior of former times, 
reinforces systems of belief, and provides safety valves to release pent-up resentments. 
Also, the stories afford material to study borrowing, diffusion, and culture change. 
The oral literature of the Araucanians throws “light on numerous aspects of social 
organization and provide[s] clues to an understanding of the interplay between [their] 
culture and personality development. 
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“Strange, indeed, would be the ethnologist who scorned the folklore of whateve 
tribe he was studying.” 

Folklore may indeed have many uses for the ethnologist, but it is hard to se 
how this laboring of the obvious could have any use at all for the serious folklorist 
Strange, indeed, would be the folklorist of whatever tribe who did not scorn it. We 
have studied folklore in terms of its “dominant cultural interests” for centuries, a 
least as far back as Bishop Percy, and in terms of much less superficial matters than 
nice brown ponchos. The same is true of folklore as “documents of culture history,” 
and if Titiev ever gets around to reading such nineteenth-century English amateurs 
as Lang, Clodd, and Hartland, their material on archaic culture traits in folktales 
should surprise him. We do not need Hallowell to tell us that folktales furnish social 
sanctions, having known it for at least a quarter of a century, since the publication of 
Malinowski’s Myth in Primitive Psychology, and Titiev’s Araucanian informant prob. 
ably didn’t need to read Hallowell either. As for Herskovits’ moderate paraphrase of 
Freud, many of us have preferred to learn how folk material is analogous to the dream 
as a disguised fulfillment of repressed wishes from Freud himself, and do not need 
Titiev’s three fox tales to illustrate what Rank, Jones, Roheim, and many others have 
already abundantly illustrated. 

It would be difficult to imagine The American Anthropologist giving its space to 
an article on anthropology by a literary folklorist like myself unless the article dis. 
played at least a respectable acquaintance with the field and had something original or 
useful to say. That Titiev’s superficial rehash of what we all know much better should 
have been delivered at a meeting of The American Folklore Society and published in 
the /AF suggests that our standards are far too low, our respect for professional eth- 
nologists far too high, or both. 


North Bennington, Vermont STANLEY Epcar Hyman 
g 


A Repty to Mr. Hyman:—Since I have never met nor corresponded with Mr. 
Hyman, I am at a loss to understand the motives that underly his heated attack on 
my little article “Folklore as an Expression of Araucanian Culture.” Apparently a 
cold war does not suit the fiery temperament of Stanley Edgar Hyman. 

Much of his attack is directed against the people I have chosen to cite. Even after 
reading Mr. Hyman’s strictures, I still find nothing wrong with quoting from the writ- 
ings, not of nineteenth-century English amateurs, but of contemporary scholars who 
have incorporated into their thinking the most valid contributions of earlier authors. 

If Mr. Hyman takes the queer position that his understanding of the well-established 
principles that I have “re-hashed” is improved by remaining totally ignorant of Arav- 
canian examples, it is his privilege meticulously to avoid the few pages in JAF on 
which some previously unpublished Araucanian tales are reported. 


University of Michigan, Miscua TITIEV 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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wa A SAGADA IGOROT BALLAD 

it. We 1 

hens i By ALrrepo Pacyaya AND Frep Eccan 

$ than 

tory,” AGADA is an Igorot village high up in the Cordillera Central of Bontoc 

ateurs 2 : ee 7 ; 

ktales subprovince, Northern Luzon, Philippines. The general culture is that of the 

social Bontoc and Lepanto (or Northern Kankanay) areas, described by Jenks” 

on of and Keesing,® among others. Sagada is marginal to both of these culture areas and, 

prob. with its neighbors, has been considerably influenced by the Ilocano to the west, 

Ise of and more recently by Spanish and American contacts. 

ream The singing of songs in stylized patterns is particularly characteristic of North- 

need ern Kankanay; Father Vanoverbergh has given us an extensive selection of ex- 

have amples of the song patterns at Bauco,* but without attempting to interpret them 
in terms of Mountain Province cultural life. Sagada shares some of these song 

- patterns and apparently has others in addition. 

Pe In Sagada and neighboring villages it is customary when an old man or woman 

wr becomes ill for relatives, friends, and neighbors—in addition to the children and 

din grandchildren—to come at night to help watch and comfort the sick person. They 

eth. bring gifts of cooked rice and other food, and rice wine is normally provided to 
drink. It is on such occasions that the Awid rite is sung, a ceremonial myth in 

i which the children and grandchildren are represented as visiting the burial caves 
in the vicinity in search of the soul of the sick person, finally finding the soul and 

Mr. bringing it back home.° 

on Ballads with a lighter touch are also sung at such times; the following ballad 

lva is one composed by Mrs. Masinay Pacyaya, Alfredo Pacyaya’s mother, for such an 
occasion. She lives in Demang, the southern half of Sagada, and is around sixty- 

fter five years of age. She has a reputation in Sagada and the vicinity for her ability in 

vit composition in the extemporaneous song contests which enliven marriages and 

who other ceremonial occasions. The hero of this ballad is Dong ?ao, the little frog. 

ne According to Mrs. Pacyaya, Dong ?ao lived near Ananaao, in Ilocos Sur, a town 

ne on the road up from Candon to the Mountain Province, a route which is impor- 

ea tant in trade and in the ritual myths. In Ilocano dufig-dw® is a wailing or loud 

1 Alfredo Pacyaya is a native of Sagada and a teacher in the Episcopal Mission High School, 
, at present attending Baguio Colleges. During the summor of 1950 he assisted in a study of the 


social organization and religion of Sagada, carried out by Fred Eggan as a Fulbright Research 
Professor in the Philippines. The study is now being prepared for publication. 

2 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot (Manila, 1905). 

3F. M. Keesing, Taming Philippine Headhunters (London, 1934), and “Some Notes on 
Bontoc Social Organization, Northern Philippines,” American Anthropologist, 51 (1949), 
578-6or. 

*P. Morice Vanoverbergh, “Songs in Lepanto Igorot as it is Spoken at Bauco,” Anthropos, 
14-15, (1919-20), 793-820, and following volumes. 

> Recorded by the late R. F. Barton in 1940 in an unpublished manuscript, “Ceremonial 
Myth and Ritual, No. 12, The Awid Rite” (The Kankanai Igorots of Sagada, 1940). 

®°H. P. Williams, English-llocano Manual and Dictionary, revised ed. (Manila, 1929). 
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lamentation, a “death chant”; a possible link in the utilization of the term in con. 
nection with the Awid ritual. 

In the story the little frog is driven out of the lowlands by the cruelty of the 
people. He takes a yellow piglet, a white chicken, a bag of rice, and some tobacco 
and goes looking for a sick person in order to help him get well. The little frog 
goes to several places between Ananaao and Sagada and finally finds a sick person 
(it is assumed) in a ward of Sagada. 

The song is sung to a characteristic tune called kokkoddati. The leader or nar. 
rator begins the song and is joined by the rest of the group in lines which are 
repeated or are generally known, and which serve as a chorus. The text and 
translation was initially written down by Alfredo Pacyaya and revised by Fred 
Eggan. Stress accents and glottal stops have been added but the text has not been 
phonemicised completely. The Sagada dialect is closely related to that of Lepanto 
(Northern Kankanay) and to Bontoc. In the text ? = glottal stop; ’ = elision, 
Vowels are normal except that e = t; ng as in singer. Accent marks have been 
placed on the first letter of the diphthongs. 





NAN DONG ?AO 


, / , / ia s 7 
1, ay inndo inndo inndo 

kankand?en nan déng?’ao 
makédse nan ipogdo 

, ° ta ca 
uméyak isnan mattdo 
ay dada?ét mandéngyao 
ay inndo fnndo inndo 


, , , a s 4 
2. ay inndo inndo inndo 
kankan4?en nan déng?ao 
makédse nan ipogdo 
uméyak isnan takdo 
dada’t mangatikdokao 
ay inndo fnndo innao 


3. ay inndo inndo innao 
kankand?en nan déng?ao 
makédse nan ipogdo 
uméyak isnan ban?ao 
ay dad’t mangapayao 
ay inn4o inndo inndo 


4. ay inn4o finndo inndo 
kankan4?en nan déng?ao 
éyak id 4n?and?ao 

f4 ’ ca 
en omala’s dagd4gao 
en omdla’s pokpékao 
ay inn4o inndo inndo 


7 nndo, an exclamation, was originally translated as “mercy!” but we decided that “good- 
ness gracious me!” was closer to its meaning. 


THE LITTLE FROG 


. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


Says the little frog, 

“Cruel are the people; 

I go to the grassy place 
And they burn me out. 
Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
Says the little frog, 

“Cruel are the people; 

I go to the hole, 

Then they chase me away. 

Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


- “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


Says the little frog, 

“Cruel are the people; 

I go to the lake, 

Then they drive me away. 
Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
Says the little frog, 

“I go to Ananaao 

To get a yellow piglet, 

To get a white chicken. 

Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
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kankand?en nan déng?ao 
éyak id an?ana?ao 

en omala’s malégao 

is tabako’s bowdkao 

ay inndo inndo inndo 


4 la 4 / , 4 
. ay innao innao innao 


kankand4?en nan déng?ao 

nan dagd4gao mipdkdao 

nan pokpdkao mipakdao 
/ 8 e , 

ay baydo® is nadislao 

ay inndo inndo inndo 


4 / , , 4 ta 
. ay innao innao innao 


kankan4?en nan déng?ao 
nan malégao mipdkdao 
nan tabako’t mipakdao 

, ° id 
ay baydo is nadislao 
ay innd4o inndo inndo 


4 , , , 4 , 
. ay innao innao innao 


kankand4?en nan déng?ao 
nan da?anko’t yakydkao 
da’ket kapagdap4gdao 
manganap is nadislao 
ay inndo inndo inndo 


, , / la , ta 
. ay innao innao innao 


kankan4?en nan déng?ao 
téyak ka’d menipdgdao 
nan na?ayda’y mipakdao 
ta uméyak id kayan® 

ay inndo inndo inndo 


id , , , , , 
-» ay innao innao innao 


kankan4?en nan déng?ao 
ikayan ay ipogdo 

ay wada ngén di nadislao 
na?ay di e’k ipakdao 

ay inndo inndo fnndo 


5- 


10. 
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“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
Says the little frog, 

“I go to Ananaao 

To get rice, 

This tobacco (which) is thin. 


Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 

Says the little frog, 

“To be given free is the yellow pig, 
To be given free is the white chicken, 
(To be given) to the sick. 


Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
Says the little frog, 

“To be given free is the rice, 
To be given free is the tobacco, 
(To be given) to the sick. 

Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


1? 


“Oh! goodness gracious me 
Says the little frog, 

“My walk is by long strides, 
Then a leap and jump 

To look for the sick. 

Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
Says the little frog, 

“Leaping go I 

(With) these that are given free 
I go to Kayan. 

Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


“Oh! goodness gracious me!” 

Says the little frog, 

“Kayan dwellers who are people, 

Is there one, I wonder, who is sick? 
Here are these I am going to give free. 
Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


[Spoken by the narrator:] da’t kand4n nan ikayan: ma?id nadislao sind ken dakami. 
dlika ta mangdnka saka’t kadya oméy id Banna?4o0*° modit siya’y kad?4n di nadislao 
(Then says the person from Kayan: “There is no one sick among us. Come and eat. 
Then let us go to Bannaao, perhaps someone is sick over there.”) 


the meter. 
*The region in and around the municipality of Angaki, Ilocos Sur, is referred to by the 
people of western Bontoc subprovince as Kayan; it should be distinguished from the Kayan 


near Cervantes which is also an Igorot village. 
?° Bannaao is a barrio of Besao in Bontoc subprovince. 


8 baydo is meaningless. It is frequently used in extemporaneous songs and chants to fill out 
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11. ay inndo inndo inndo 11. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankana?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
iné ay iBanna?do “Listen! townspeople of Bannaao, 
ay wada ngén nadislao Is there, I wonder, one who is sick? 
na?ay di e’k ipakdao Here are these I am going to give free, 
ay innd4o inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


[Spoken by the narrator:] da’t kandn nan iBanna?do: ma?id nadislao isna. wad, 
din nasakit id etéwond sa’t inatangan da?ay mangiyéy issan Pispitdl’? id Sagéda, 
wada kané nan Doktél Dingkin** ay gawis is mangagas is sakit. kadya oméyka id 
Payéo médit wada’y nadislao isdi. (Then says the person from Bannaao: “There is no 
sick person here. There was one who got sick the day before yesterday, but he was 
carried to the hospital in Sagada. There is, they say, a Doctor Jenkins who is good 
at curing the sick. Suppose you go to Payeo, someone might be sick there.”) 


12. ay inndo inndo inndo 12. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankana?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
iPayéo** ay ipogdo “Townspeople of Payeo, 
na?ay di e’k ipakdao Here are these I am going to give free, 
ay wada ngén nadislao Is there anybody sick? 
ay inndao inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
13. ay inndo inndo inndo 13. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankand?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
mipakdao nan dagdagao “To be given free is the pig 
nan mandék ay pokpékao (And) the white chicken 
nan bagas ay maldgao (And) the soft cooked rice. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


[Spoken by the narrator in a sneering tone:] da’t bomdla san iPayéo dad’t kandn: ayé 
pay iman nan si déng?ao ay kitokitoy danapdy lal4ngngen nan béteg, manok, bagis, 
yanan tabdko. nasesékeo nan otik, wasit nan tabéko ay bowakao, ati?atik nan bagis, 
kinwanin datdésa’n mipakdawen! oméyka kddya’d Besdéo modit siya’y kad?an di 
nadislao. (Then came out the Payeo people and said [sneeringly]: “Wonderful, to be 
sure, is déng?ao who is very small and yet he could carry in his arms a pig, a chicken, 
rice, and tobacco! The piglet is sickly, useless is the tobacco that has no flavor, little 
(in amount) is the rice. What is the use of giving these free? Suppose you go to 
Besao where you might find a sick person.”) 


14. ay inndo inndo inndo 14. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankand?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
ipogdo ay iBesdio™ “Townspeople of Besao, 
na?’ay di e’k ipakdao Here are these I am going to give free. 
ay mo wada’y nadislao Should there be anyone sick. 
ay innao inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


11 Note how “hospital” is changed to ?ispitaél. Probably every Sagada Igorot word begins 
with a consonant so that all initial vowels should properly be preceded by a glottal stop. 
12 Dr. H. K. Jenkins was formerly a physician in the Episcopal Mission Hospital at Sagada. 
13 Payeo is a barrio of Besao, just over the mountains to the west of Sagada. 
4 Besao is the municipal district just over the mountains to the west, now connected by a 


road. 
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[Spoken by the narrator: ] da’t bomdla’s Ngdlevan dana’t kandn: nak! yao! ay ngan nan 
ka*fpopaomo. ay ipdkdaome am?in nan sdnada’y ind?awitmo. mengasing pay di 
mangipdkdaw4m isdas4 is nadislao. éntaké kibéwen san tapéy Pokilet ay inapén 
dékap4y mangs6?oton mowdada’y nadislao id sagada. kedéng! oméyka id Sagada 
menpalintégka id ampakao. (Then Ngaleyan came out and said: “Nak! Yao! [exclama- 
tion] I wonder who you are? Are you giving free all those [things] you are carrying? 
Happy will be the recipient of those if there be somebody sick. Let us go to mix water 
with the rice wine of Pokilet, who is a son-in-law of the Sagada folks, while you ask 
if there is someone sick in Sagada. Take the shortcut through Ampakao.”) 


15. ay inndo inndo inndo 15. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankand?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
na?dyak id ampakao “Here am I in Ampakao. 
ta éyak ipagowao I will sit down 
ta éyak menmoydéngao And look around. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 

16. ay inndo inndo inndo 16. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankand?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
osdéngak nan si Oggao*® “IT look down onto Oggao 
kadap?ay*® is Bangowao Whose dap?ay is Bangowao. 
de?éy pomappagowao There he is sitting down. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 

17. ay inndo inndo inndo 17. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankana?en nan déng?’ao Says the little frog, 
kadap?ay is Bangéwao “Dap?ay members of Bangowao, 
ay wada ngen nadislao Is there, I wonder, anyone sick? 
na?ay di e’k ipakdao Here are these I am going to give free. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


[Spoken by the narrator:] da’t kandn san iBangéwao: ay sdnapay si Kalangad 
Ngaya?an*? ay masakit. sing?4da id kobdban ¢t adi kagtek modit matéy. iyeymo nan 
sinada’y kandm en ipdkdaomo modit mensédkdodda nan sakitna. (Then said the 
Bangowao people: “There is Kalangad Ngaya?an who is sick. They gave the sing? 
sacrifice for him yesterday; it is doubtful if he might live. Take those things that you 
want to give free to him—they might drive away his illness.”’) 


18. ay inndo inndo inndo 18. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankana’en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
Kalangad ay nadislao “Thou Kalangad, who is sick, 
na?ay di e’k ipakdao Here are these I’m going to give free 
ay baydo is nadislao To the one who is ill. 
, 4 la Z , la Oh! od ” 
ay inn4o inndo inndo ! goodness gracious me! 


15 Oggao is the traditional founder of the dap?ay, or ward, of Bangowao, one of the twelve 
wards of Sagada. 

16 The dap?ay is a ceremonial and ward section of the village, similar to the Bontoc ato. 

17 Kalangad Ngaya?an, chosen for illustration, was Alfredo Pacyaya’s father’s father. The 
frog is always directed to the house of whoever is sick. 
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19. ay innd4o finndo inndo 19. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankand4?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
alan yo’t nan kaldlao*® “Bring out the chicken basket 
ta ka?igwan nan pdkao For the white chicken to be put in 
dyta adi tomdyao So it will not fly away. 
ay inndo innd4o inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
20. ay innd4o inndo innd4o 20. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankan4?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
igwayo’s nan loméng baydo “Put thou in the pig pen 
nan béteg ay dagdagao The yellow-haired pig 
dyta adi lomaksao So it will not jump out. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
21. ay inndo inndo inndo 21. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
da’t kanan nan fpogdéo Say the people, 
manganén yo nan déng?ao “Feed thou the frog 
‘ao isnan kaloglégao With the newly-made-soft rice 
ay ésapay lomayao Before he goes away. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
22. ay inndo inndo inndo 20. “Oh! goodness gracious me!” 
kankana?en nan déng?ao Says the little frog, 
gomawiska’y nadislao “Cured be thou who art sick, 
ta’y na?ay di e’k impdkdao For these that I have given free 
ay mangd?an is dislao Can cure illness. 
ay inndo inndo inndo Oh! goodness gracious me!” 


The form of this ballad differs from the metrical romances of the Christian 
lowlands in that the line is seven-syllabled and there are six lines to the stanza. 
The meter varies somewhat from stanza to stanza and within the various lines 
of each stanza, and the rhyme is in terms of assonance. The latter is an old pattern 
in the Mountain Province, but regularity of stanzaic form seems much less 
common.'* It requires no little skill to compose such ballads extemporaneously 
despite various poetic liberties and the use of conventional interjections to fill out 
the line. 

The inspiration for such ballads probably came originally from the Christian- 
ized lowlands by way of the Igorot villages on the western slopes of the Cordillera 
Central. Metrical romances, called awits, were very popular in the late Spanish 
period but declined during the revolution among the Ilocano and other Christian 
groups. Awits were written in stanzas of four lines, the meter varying from eight 
syllables, the form in which the Spanish metrical romances were written, to other 
syllabic forms.*® Originally they were probably associated with religious rituals 


18 A bamboo openwork basket for keeping chickens. 

*° Compare the songs in Vanoverbergh, 1919-20, and the legend published by L. W. Wilson 
in The Baguio Midland Courier, Dec. 7, 1948. 

20 See Walfredo de Leon, “Metrical Romances in the Philippine Islands,” College Folio, 1: 
1 (Manila, 1910), 2-4. 
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or important group activities, as they still are in the Mountain Province, but they 
had developed a considerable degree of detachment and secularization with the 
opening of the coastal areas to new influences from Manila and other centers. 

We can perhaps see something of these processes in the present ballad. Formerly 
Igorot peoples occupied a triangular wedge of territory from Candon and Tagudin 
near the coast to Bontoc in the center of the Mountain Province.”* The expansion 
of Ilocano peoples during Spanish times has resulted in their taking over much 
of the western portion of this region, but in their funeral rituals the Sagada people 
still send the soul down to the sea via Besao, Angaki, and Candon, and sometimes 
bring it back via Tagudin and the old trail through Cervantes and Bagnen.” 
The relations between coast and interior, long hostile, gradually gave way to 
trading and other forms of relationship after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but the prestige gradient has been from the coast to the interior, and the Christian- 
ized lowlanders have treated the pagan mountaineers as inferiors.** 

The early stanzas of “The Little Frog” reflect these relationships in meta- 
phorical terms. Here we find the hero suffering one indignity after another at the 
hands of the lowlanders. Even so he purchases a pig, chicken, rice, and tobacco 
leaves, the important constituents of trade with the lowlands and the essential 
ritual offerings to the anitos, or ancestral spirits, and then looks for a sick person 
to cure. Sickness among the pagans in the Sagada region is thought to be largely 
the result of neglecting the proper offerings and sacrifices to the spirits and 
ancestors, and most of their resources are expended in such activities. Even so, the 
little frog can find no takers, even when offered free, in the relatively acculturated 
regions of Angaki (Kayan) and Bannaao. Here the sick are represented as being 
brought to the Episcopal Mission Hospital at Sagada. 

The Payeo people across the mountains and in closer contact with Abra and 
Ilocos Sur sneer at the smallness of the offerings which the little frog carries. But 
at Besao there are closer relationships, including intermarriage, and the Besao 
people direct the little frog to Sagada via the mountain shortcut. Here he goes to 
one of the wards of the village and is directed to a sick man. The latter and his 
relatives are grateful for the assistance and as a consequence receive the benefits 
of the offerings and are cured. 

In this region of the Mountain Province the bringers of cures are not normally 
animals, though there are folktales concerning animals, but rather culture heroes 
such as Lumauig, deified individuals who once lived on earth, married, had chil- 
dren, and taught the Igorot their customs and rituals before returning to the sky- 
world. These rituals are still performed in Sagada, both in terms of community 
welfare and for the cure of the sick, but dancing and various kinds of “song 
debates” are an integral part of such activities. The use in the present ballad of a 
personified frog, for Dong ?ao was a frog who took the form of a person, is not 
satire. The frog is an important design figure in Mountain Province skirts and 
g-strings, where it is frequently depicted as being pursued by a snake, and in 


*1 Felix Keesing, Taming Philippine Headhunters (London, 1934), 46 ff, and Diagram 3. 

22 Barton, 1940. 

*3 Keesing, 1934, chap. III, and Fred Eggan, “Some Aspects of Culture Change in the 
Northern Philippines,” American Anthropologist, 43 (1941), 11-18. 
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folk belief the frog is usually an omen of bad luck of one kind or another. The frog 
also occurs in several of Father Vanoverbergh’s songs but in somewhat incident 
fashion. But none of these examples seems relevant to the present ballad. It may 
well be that the use of the little frog is a reflection of the accidental similarity 
between the term in the Sagada dialect and the Ilocano dufig-dw, or death chant, 
The possibility of Ilocano influence is further evidenced by the fact that the term 
awid means “habit” or “custom” in Ilocano as well as being applied to the Sagad, 
rite. When more is known about the history and cultural beliefs of the villages 
in the former provinces of Lepanto and Amburayan we may be able to trace these 
and other connections in more detail. 

We have in this Sagada Igorot ballad a small folk epic in which we can see 
the emergence of dramatic forms. The interspersed variations break the relative 
monotony of the metrical form and introduce vocal emotions and transitions which 
are difficult to achieve in stylized chants. Such ballads are interesting in themselves, 
but of equal interest are the cultural content and group experiences which they 
embody and which we have partially dissected. When a larger sample of data is 
available it will be possible to carry such analyses considerably further. 


Baguio Colleges, 
Baguio, Mountain Province 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 





NOTICE OF MEETING 


The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of The American Folklore Society wiil 
be held in December, 1953, at Tucson, Arizona, in conjunction with 
the American Anthropological Association. Frances Gillmore is Chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee; W. W. Hill is Chairman 
of the Program Committee. Members wishing to read papers will please 
send the title of the paper and a short abstract to Professor W. W. Hill, 


University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, before September 1, 1953. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of The American Folklore Society was held at 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas, December 22-23, 1952, with the Texas Folklore 
Society. The President, Francis Lee Utley, presided. The Council approved the 


following reports: 
Secretary's Report 


The Secretary reports the membership of AFS as follows: 


1952 1951 1950 

Honorary Members. ........ 9 10 2 
eee 12 10 10 
Old Members .. 2. 6 2 iss sss 909 905 862 
New Members... . . Mas 103 go 132 
Total Dues-paying Meashers + > 6a 1005 1004 


In 1952, 84 members were dropped from AFS because of nonpayment of dues, 
resignation, or death; in 1951, 89; in 1950, 163. 

Volume III of the Bibliographical Series, Bibliography of Folklore for Children and 
Young People, prepared by Eloise Ramsey and Dorothy Howard, was published in 
April. It has proved so popular that the edition is now completely sold out. 

The Society received a gift of $204 from Martha Warren Beckwith toward the 
publication of the collection, “Mid-Hudson Song and Verse,” compiled by Constance 
V. Ring. It is scheduled to appear in the January-April, 1953, issue of JAF. 

Marius Barbeau represented AFS at the Centennial Convocation of Laval University. 

Plans are far advanced for the publication of two studies in the Memoir Series. 
It has been a matter of concern to the officers of AFS that, because of the high cost of 
printing, we have been unable to issue the studies in this series more regularly. 

The Secretary wishes to thank all who helped make this year such a successful 
one for AFS. Katharine Luomala, Haldeen Braddy, and Francis Lee Utley have been 
especially helpful. 

MacEpwarp Leacu, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Operating Account 


Receipts 1952 1951 
NR ae ok ee ee oe ce ee $5, 409.03 
ee ee ee ee eee i rae ce dere 1,347.37 827.08 
Pee eee Te ss 507.31 1,263.96 
Advertising .. . peirkit Wd ee ee 170.00 100.00 
Reprints and Corrections eae ee ee 231.52 138.52 
From B. S. Fund in Payment on Lees ee ee 708 . 80 

Total Receipts... ............. $8,123.62 $8,447.39 
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Expenditures ' —_ 
en 
DE £6 ¢#i stad os aeseadeaun >? Se $6, 703.48 — 
Nit 50. Gc how aw. aa be he O8 45.00 45..00 ale 
a 00.00 25.00 weet c 
Reprints and Corrections ............. 270.24 324.64 sane 
| ee ee ee 19.93 43.09 at 
ED og ho ea ae bee hl 250.00 275.00 ha 
ee aa ee 00.00 227.58 Pert P 
chy ad ok. Sk bk a ee 46.00 00.00 during 
i ok ee i ee 100.00 100.00 a" 
UE cS 5 sk x we eS 211.61 207.04 = 
General Administration... 2. 61 se ee 423.30 360.20 “— 
Refunds, Collection, Ins. .........2.... 17.02 12.50 of . 
Review Editor’s Expenses .. ........... 00.00 10.00 and | 
eg ee 00.00 14.14 JAF, 
ee Se eit at Sele, eee 00.00 26.37 Dorso 
ume, 
Bem Rapes. wk kk ks - + + $7,046.47 — $8, 374.04 to con 
TR AC Bh asa oe A ee, Gog al hake hg 1,077.15 Richn 
ED os de Se Se wee 238.85 N 
Repayment of remainder of V 
BO OE, gk EN 1,120.21 the C 
Cash on Hand, Jan. 1,’53 ........ . $2,436.21 had 2 
of Vi 
Permanent Fund Account V 
Permanent Fund Invested in Building and Loan Ass’n pages 
OEE se he KS eR Se me ee ee becat 
SEEPS SSS eee EE OL Eee Ce eS econ 
ee ee ee ee ee ere 50.00 of m 
Pe ee eee ee es ee ee [ 
JAF 
Bibliographical Series Account insta 
Receipts new: 
a ee ee ee ae ee a ee ee re ae ree 
Expenditures en 
0 eae ee en ee ee eee AF‘ 
| ee a eee 57:75 
Manufacturing vol. 3, 3d Installment eee 536.66 or! 
Balance of Loan to Operating Fund ............ 2... = «41,120.21 up 
9 iy Sl age se gilli, er ea ae 236.29 tior 
OT Se te ee ee ee ee ee ee 
MacEpwarp Leacn, Treasurer reg 
in 
Epitor’s Report seh 
Volume 65 (nos. 255-258) of the Journal of American Folklore was published and = 
distributed to AFS members during 1952. The October-December issue, number 258, 
was ready for distribution early in December. 
Two issues, numbers 259-260, of volume 66, 1953, are already at the Press, with in 
manuscript copy of number 261 scheduled to go in February. Corrected galley of ™ 
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number 259, the January-March issue, was returned to the Press early in December, 
while manuscript copy for number 261, the April-June issue, was sent in November. 

Thus, by the end of December, 1952, six different issues will have been handled in 
whole or in part, with most of the processing, however, having taken place within the 
year. Copy for number 255, the present Editor’s first number, was sent to the Press 
toward the end of 1951. 

The telescoped schedule has resulted in bringing out each issue within its quarter. 
Perhaps in 1953 a permanent schedule can be made which will bring each issue out 
during the first month of its quarter. Such a schedule might help AFS in getting more 
advertisers to use JAF. 

The success of this heavy 1952 schedule, with one deadline crowding another, was 
possible only through the cooperation of Mr. Willis A. Shell, Jr. and others of the staff 
of the William Byrd Press, Inc., and the Editor’s staff, Bert Gerow, Richard M. Dorson, 
and W. Edson Richmond. Though his name did not appear on the 1952 mastheads of 
JAF, Bert Gerow continued to take care of the book review section until Richard M. 
Dorson returned from abroad in early spring. Dr. Dorson carried a double load for a 
time, because in addition to his new appointment as Book Review Editor he continued 
to compile Folklore in Periodical Literature, taking care of numbers 255-256. W. Edson 
Richmond took over as compiler with number 257. 

No memoirs were published in 1952. 

Volume 65 had 448 numbered pages. Each issue also had two unnumbered pages— 
the Councillors’ page and the Table of Contents—as well as the Covers. The last issue 
had additional unnumbered pages—Announcement for 1953, Title Page, and Contents 
of Volume 65 (this ran four pages). 

Volume 65 had twenty-nine pages less than volume 64. The number of numbered 
pages printed was cut slightly to make 112 pages the average per issue. This was 
because of the constantly rising printing costs and the scarcity of AFS funds. An 
economy measure which starts with volume 66 is to have JAF set in linotype instead 
of monotype. 

Despite the slightly shorter volume, twenty-eight major articles were printed. The 
JAF custom of not publishing articles over twenty-five pages was waived in only two 
instances. Also seventeen short articles of the Notes and Queries type, and thirty-one 
news items (not included in this figure are miscellaneous boxed news items or notices) 
were printed; thirty-five books were reviewed; there were four lists of Publications 
Received, four compilations of Folklore in Periodical Literature, one compilation of 
Work in Progress, three obituaries, and a report on the sixty-third annual meeting of 
AFS. 

The flow of articles seemingly adjusts itself to what can be published within a year 
or a year and a half. The Editor has not tried to build up a backlog which would tie 
up an article which meanwhile might be published elsewhere. More brief communica- 
tions of the Notes and Queries type would be welcome. 

Numerous geographical areas are represented in volume 65. Of the major world 
regions, material on India and China is conspicuously absent. Many different subjects 
in folklore and a variety of research approaches figure in the articles. Both professional 
scholars and able amateurs made contributions. A very satisfying aspect to the Editor 
has been the number of short and long articles of high calibre from students just 
beginning their careers. 

A major problem is finances. Only two authors contributed subsidies—a book 
reviewer paid for an insert of music, and the author of an article paid for a map and 
some music. There were four and a half pages of non-AFS advertising. The four issues 
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cost $5,663.37. The Editor has made every effort to cut costs to offset the rises in 
printing and is very grateful for the cooperation of the authors whose articles appeared 
during 1952. 

The Editor has been greatly handicapped by lack of money for expenses such as 
postage and typing. Except for much appreciated typing done for JAF number 257 
by the Bernice P. Bishop Museum and that done by authors, all the typing has been 
done by the Editor. The Department of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, has 
contributed some of the postage. The Editor has regretfully sent in her resignation to 
take effect at the end of 1953 in order to spend more time on her paid duties of research 
and teaching. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of assistance and advice from AFS members, 
especially MacEdward Leach, Wayland Hand, Archer Taylor, Francis Utley; the 
JAF staff, and Mrs. Eloise Christian, Editor of Bishop Museum publications. Only 
another editor can appreciate what it meant to have Mrs. Florence Maney, Instructor 
in the English Department, University of Hawaii, volunteer to prepare and type the 
1952 Index and Volume Contents. 

KatuarinE Luomata, Editor 


Review Epiror’s Report 


Recently the review editor of a scholarly journal issued a revealing statement on 
his woes and problems.’ Like a bill collector, the review editor must beg and wheedle 
for copy. When it comes, it may be an obvious quickie job, hurried through as a nasty 
chore, although bearing a distinguished name. Too often it deals with minute errors. 
Sometimes the review never does come. 

Excuses for tardiness, and for inability to undertake the assignment, pour over the 
review editor’s desk. The American professor is pathetically busy, harassed to death; 
he must finish his book, finish his thesis, go on his vacation (or is away on his vacation), 
has gone to Europe, has meetings to attend, speeches to give, a staggering teaching 
load and excessive administrative duties. The review editor blushes at his impertinence 
in adding to these burdens. 

Sometimes he wonders how the professional educator can be too busy to read the 
new books in his field. If he doesn’t care, or can’t find time to read them, then obviously 
he reads nothing. If he lacks the enthusiasm for reading the research of others, how 
can he expect his colleagues to show interest in his own time-devouring inquiries? 

The intellectual measure of a man shows up in a new light in his reviews. No 
necessary correlation exists between the name scholar and the good reviewer. Some 
“names” will turn in thin, polite generalities, others make valuable analytical contribu- 
tions to their field. The skilled reviews of Dan Hoffman and Branford Millar, both 
now review editors, have greatly bolstered the cause of critical standards in folklore. 

Folklore especially needs honest and thorough reviews. Our field has suffered from 
lack of agreed standards. There was no need for the Paul Bunyan books to go so long 
unexposed. The rules of the game should be plain enough: a book of oral folklore 
must indicate sources; a book based on printed sources must show “oral cause”; oral 
tradition must not be distorted, sentimentalized, and made folksy, in popular and 
literary reworkings; folk material must be related to its cultural context. No one has 
ever openly replied to my critiques of books professing to be folklore or to be based 
on folklore that failed these simple tests. 


* Fred C. Cole, “Book Reviews: An Editor’s Point of View,” Journal of Southern History, 
13 (1947), 264-274. 
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Along with the problem of standards comes the problem of definition: what books 
belong within our sphere of review and comment? Should anthropological field reports 
containing one or two sections on oral traditions, or literary anthologies with examples 
of folkloristic themes, receive our space? Or European ethnological studies? The present 
policy is to limit notice of peripheral works to their folkloristic implications, and to 
represent some major European publications, with their differing point of view on 
material culture. Many titles stream in to the review editor’s desk which bear not the 
dightest relation to folklore. 

A common area must be mapped out between the humanists and anthropologists. 
Reviews are returned when an anthropological scholar summarizes the monograph of a 
colleague in the jargon of their calling with little or no attention to folklore. To aid 
cross-fertilization, an attempt will be made to obtain reviews on anthropological titles 
from the professors of literature and languages, and on Euroamerican materials from 
the anthropologists. Another aid might be classifications, such as those in the American 
Anthropologist, for the miscellaneous volumes reviewed in JAF. Devising such classifi- 
cations presents difficulties; should areas or types of folk material have preference? Some 
possibilities are: General Studies and Collections (perhaps to be subdivided by area); 
Folk Narrative; Folk Music; Folk Art; Folk Dance; Folk Arts (i.e. material culture); 
Folk Speech (including riddles and proverbs); Reference (bibliographies, indexes, hand- 
books, dictionaries). 

A consistent review policy and an increased awareness of responsibility by reviewers 
can help immeasurably toward establishing the study of folklore in the United States 


on solid footing. 
Ricnarp M. Dorson, Review Editor 


Report ON FoLKiore IN PERIopIcAL LITERATURE 


It is the intention of the compiler of Folklore in Periodical Literature to list all of 
the articles dealing with folklore which appear each quarter in both learned and 
popular periodicals. This intention is thwarted, however, for three principal reasons: 
(1) the libraries available to the compiler by no means give access to all periodicals; 
(2) even if all periodicals were available, no one man could possibly comb them 
thoroughly; and (3) definitions of folklore vary so considerably as to make it impossible 
for the compiler to include everything which every American folklorist thinks of as 
being a part of the field. 

Problems one and two may be overcome in part by the cooperation of AFS members. 
During the present compiler’s term, four AFS members have been consistent in send- 
ing notices of items wihch they have seen for inclusion in the bibliography. To these 
people, the compiler is extremely grateful. 

As FIPL is now compiled and printed, it is useful primarily as a check list for the 
scholar or reader who is trying to keep up to date in his own and related subjects. 
Undoubtedly such a reader will find much here that he considers dross and will, at the 
same time, wonder why a particular article has been omitted. Here we are faced with 
the problem of definition. The question is not so much “What is folklore?” as it is 
“How does folklore differ from anthropology?” From this point of view, the compiler 
has attempted to be inclusive rather than exclusive, but there are times when a line 
must be drawn, and, unfortunately, the decision must be made on the basis of individual 
articles. 

There are, of course, other problems, two of which come to mind immediately: 
(1) is it worth while to take up printing space at the present high cost of publication 
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for an article about the private life of a well-known folksinger or about the populy. 
ization of a folk festival in Liberia? and (2) would not a classification of the materia) 
make FIPL more useful? Perhaps the answer to the first question may be found jy 
the paragraph which precedes it, but the latter is more serious. The compiler has trigj 
various methods of classification and found that few have been worth the effort, 4 
classification according to types (Tales, Folksay, Songs, etc.) even if very broad fr. 
quently seems an overclassification in a list which usually runs only to some sixty o 
seventy items; moreover, the cross-referencing which is required in a list covering 
broad a field would nearly double the printing space. 

At the present time the items listed in FIPL are divided into two classes according 
to the type of journal in which each appears. If the journal is a “folklore” journal, jt 
table of contents is listed in entirety. If, however, an article appears in a “nonfolklore” 
journal, the item is listed separately by author. It seems to the compiler that this is, 
useless distinction; that, in fact, the bibliography would be more useful should each 
item, whether in a folklore or nonfolklore journal, appear under its author listing, 

More than anything else, however, the compiler would like to enlist the aid of alj 
AFS members for help in compiling the listings. Only in this way can any approximation 
to completeness be achieved. 

W. Epson Ricumonp, Compiler 


REporT ON THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The thirty-fifth meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was held 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, January 23-24, 1952. The proceed. 
ings are published in ACLS Bulletin No. 45, together with the annual report of the 
Executive Director, Charles E. Odegaard (who resigned as of September 1, 1952, to 
accept the position of Dean of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts at the 
University of Michigan). 

The discussions centered about four basic problems. The first concerned the rela- 
tionship between humanists and social scientists, the second the greater use of creative 
people in the humanities, the third the pre-eminence of the natural sciences at the 
expense of the humanities and the social sciences, and the fourth the development of 
anti-intellectualism and its threat to academic freedom. 

In connection with the first problem, some hope was offered in the suggestions of 
joint studies and the use of each other’s techniques (by Taylor Starck and Hortense 
Powdermaker, respectively ). 

Considerable discussion was devoted to the state of the humanities, with a fair share 
of the attention being directed to the use of “creative people.” Richard Shryock sug- 
gested the possibility of “creative interpretation,” and Gustave Reese, the “desirability 
of indicating to the creative artist the practical application of the humanities to his 
own interests.” Perhaps of most direct interest to folklorists were Margaret Mead’s 
comments on television as a means of healing the break between the humanities and 
the creative arts and between both and the public. 

The “disadvantaged position” of the humanist and the social scientist, by com- 
parison with the natural scientist and with respect to opportunities and financial support, 
was pointed up in the criticism of the report of the American Council on Education on 
Education and National Security, where insufficient attention is paid to the ideological 
as distinct from the technological “dimensions of the current conflict.” “The persistent 
effect of this attitude is not only to limit the part of the natural sciences by employing 
them only for the purposes of technological war, but to deny the importance of the 
humanities and social sciences in the prosecution of the ideological war” (from the 
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Council’s Critique of the report, dated January 29, 1952). AFS might well take cog- 
nizance of this crucial issue by empowering its secretary and delegate to back up the 
Council at its forthcoming annual meeting, shouid the question come up again for 
discussion and action. 

The final problem touched on was the matter of the “conscience of the nation,” 
with which, Dr. Odegaard said, the humanists are not charged but in which they 
can raise the question of ethical standards and cannot remain mute. The problem is 
highlighted by the following excerpts from the proceedings in Bulletin No. 45: 


‘Mr. Botkin . . . mentioned the common problem of all intellectuals—the anti-intellectual 
trends which are a threat to freedom of thought. Mr. (Luther H.) Evans spoke of one evi- 
dence of such threats: the difficulty experienced by some intellectual leaders in their efforts to 
obtain passports and visas readily, which had proved a restriction of the international move- 
ments of scholars. He reported that the Department of State had appointed a committee to 
study this problem and recommended the appointment by the ACLS of a commitee to investi- 
gate this situation. It was voted . . . . The Executive Director mentioned another line of in- 
quiry which he felt to be important to scholars—the establishment of a Commission on Ethics 
by the United States government...” (p. 30). 

“Mr. (Derk) Bodde urged the various societies to go on record in opposition to loyalty 
oaths, McCarthyism, and similar threats to academic freedom” (p. 32). 


Among the Council’s achievements in 1951 Dr. Odegaard cited two conferences 
sponsored by it which help to redeem the humanist from the charges of being removed 
from and remaining indifferent to the “fundamental problems of our time.” Your 
delegate wishes to point out that at the first of these conferences, the Corning Con- 
ference on Living in Industrial Civilization, in May, 1951 (see the Harper book, 
Creating an Industrial Civilization), folklore was not represented, while at the second, 
on “Music in Contemporary American Civilization,” at Washington, D. C., in 
December, it was represented by a paper on the “Folk Art” of music by Herbert 
Halpert. 

It now being ten years since the “Conference on the Character and State of Studies 
in Folklore,” sponsored by the Council in Washington, in April, 1942, your delegate 
suggests that it is time for another conference on Folklore in Contemporary American 
Civilization, to take stock of recent advances and the possibilities of further adaptations 
and innovations to meet new needs and in the interest of solving some of the problems 
of communication and cooperation confronting the scholar and the artist in a time 
of change and instability. 

B. A. Borkin, Delegate 


REPORT ON THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


NaTIonaL CommissIon FoR UNESCO 


Your delegate to the Third National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO at Hunter College, New York City, January 27-31, 1952, 
attended the following seven sessions: (1) General Session—Constructing Peace; 
(2) Section Meeting VIII—Communications in the World Community; (3) Work 
Group 13—Creating Understanding of Other Countries at the Secondary Level; (4) 
Panel Presentation IV—Bridge and Barrier: Cultures and Languages; (5) Work Group 
10—Promoting Understanding through Music; (6) Panel Presentation VII—the Arts 
in the World Community; and (7) Special Session—Youth Forum. Because of program 
conflicts, only a few of the sessions of the two work groups were attended. 

I came away from my four days at the Conference, whose theme was “The Citizen 
and the United Nations—The Struggle for Peace, Freedom, and Advancement,” with 
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mingled feelings of inspiration and frustration—the inspiration of listening to fine 
speeches and observing dramatic demonstrations of good will concerned with the 
importance and methods of promoting understanding among peoples; the frustration 
that any citizen and especially the teacher must feel at the difficulties in the way of 
communication (among disciplines as well as peoples). As a folklorist I felt even more 
keenly disappointed that while (in the words of Frederick S. Dunn of Princeton) 
“politics is talk in one form or another, either in the larynx or in the pressure of the 
finger on the trigger,” the arts and lore of the people, including their talk, are sorely 
neglected as forms of communication and media of understanding. 

The greatest attention to matters of interest to AFS members was that of the music 
group to folk music as “one of the most direct approaches to people of all countries,” 
The group recommended that “UNESCO undertake to encourage and promote a more 
extensive use of existing recordings of traditional music throughout the world.” | 
also recommended that “in regard to a possible exchange of persons in the field of 
music, folk and popular artists . . . be considered”; and that “the International Music 
Council attach prime importance to the use of popular music ‘including jazz’ in pro- 
grams of international understanding.” 

Because of the almost total neglect of the language folk arts, your delegate and 
Charles Seeger drew up a proposal for a panel on folklore and folk, primitive and 
popular arts in the United States National Commission for UNESCO. On the last 
day of the conference, we met with a few other representatives of folklore organizations 
to constitute an organizing committee for the purpose of bringing this draft proposal 
to our respective organizations for endorsement. I submit this proposal with the 
understanding that it is a draft and so subject to rewording and with the recommenda- 
tion that the formation of such a panel is of strategic value both to folklorists and to the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


PRoposaL To SET uP A PANEL ON FoLKLoreE AND FoLk, PRIMITIVE AND 
PopuLar ARTs IN THE UNiTep States NATIONAL CoMMISSION FoR UNESCO 

Folklore and the folk arts are a cross-classification of communicative and creative media 
and techniques. As such they cut across other fields represented in the U. S. National Commis 
sion for UNESCO, such as the visual arts, music, languages and language arts, communications, 
and education. Folklore and the folk arts are a bridge between the humanities and the social 
sciences, a key to the understanding of and between cultures, regions, and social and economic 
groups. 

The promotion of understanding in the world community cannot be achieved without (a) 
knowledge and understanding of group acceptances and resistances and traditional resources, 
attitudes, and techniques as embodied in folklore and the folk arts (including folksong, folk 
dance, folk speech, arts and crafts, legend, myth, folkways, and folk beliefs and customs) and 
(b) the utilization (with proper selection and control) of these resources, attitudes, and tech- 
niques for breaking down resistances and building acceptances. 

We, the undersigned representatives of folklore organizations present at the Third National 
Conference of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO and other interested groups and 
individuals, propose, therefore, the setting up of a panel on folklore and the folk arts in the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO as a central meeting place and clearing ground for 
the various folklore approaches and interests now scattered and separated in the Commission. 

SIGNED: B. A. Botkin, The American Folklore Society; Charles Seeger, International Music 
Council; Elizabeth Burchenal, U. S. National Commission on the Folk Arts; May Gadd, 
Country Dance Society of America; Mrs. Raymond F. McLain, International Folk Music 
Council. Also present and in approval: Marshall Stearns, Institute for Jazz Studies; Laura 
Boulton, 26 East 63rd Street, New York City; and Rachel Davis DuBois, Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy. 


B. A. Borxin, Delegate 
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REPoRT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR Fotk Music 


It is suggested that the first meeting of the United States National Folk Music 
Council will be convened by The American Folklore Society. 
The following points are suggested for inclusion in the Constitution: 


(1) The Council shall consist of: (a) members of the I. F. M. C. resident in the United 
States, (b) representatives of The American Folklore Society, (c) representatives of the 
American Musicological Society, and (d) representatives of the National Folk Dance Organi- 


zation, when formed. 

(2) The Council shall appoint an Executive Board which shall consist of: (a) three mem- 
bers at large elected by members of the I. F. M. C., (b) two members elected by The American 
Folklore Society, (c) two members elected by the American Musicological Society, and (d) 
two members elected by the National Folk Dance Organization, when formed. 

(3) The Council shall have power to co-opt two additional members. 

(4) The Council shall pay to the I. F. M. C. an annual subscription of not less than £20, 
which may be made up in whole or in part by subscriptions of the U.S. members of the 
Council. 

The Council will be entitled to retain a percentage (say 20 per cent) on all subscriptions 


received over and above the first £20. 
Cuares SEEGER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN FOLKLORE 


The Committee on International Relations in Folklore has been engaged for the 
past year in establishing contacts with individual folklorists in Europe, Asia, and 
South America as well as with folklore societies abroad. Main stress has been placed 
upon fostering the program initiated by the Library of Congress of copying folkloristic 
collections from countries of Europe and the Near East. Our Turkish colleagues have 
declared their readiness to have their manuscripts microphotoed; for the Nordic coun- 
tries, the process is already underway. 

A proposal of a method to exchange publications with European and Asiatic folk- 
lorists is under consideration. A preliminary list of workers not in America has been 
given to Work in Progress so that their work may be listed. In collaboration with 
Professor R. Patai, a proposal has been made to create a Middle Eastern and a Jewish 
subcommittee. The members of these subcommittees, mainly scholars outside of the 
United States, would be asked to give accounts of folklore research and related activities 
in their respective countries as well as other information, which would later be 
presented in an article in JAF. It is hoped that these subcommittees will ultimately 
grow into a center of information, coordination, and collaboration in the Middle- 


Eastern area. 
Wo trraM EserHarD, Chairman 


Report OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During 1951 and 1952, the Membership Committee sent letters of invitation to 
(1) nonmembers from regional societies, (2) nonmember libraries, (3) members of 
the American Anthropological Association who were not AFS members, (4) members 
of the Popular Literature Section of the MLA who were not AFS members, and 
(5) students in folklore classes. A plea for membership was made in each issue of JAF. 
Many individual AFS members were extremely helpful in suggesting people who 
might be interested in joining. This last procedure proved to be the most successful 
in increasing membership. The Committee wishes to thank all those who helped. 


Marjorre M. Kimmerce, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EsTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL SOCIETIES 


The directory of national, state, and regional societies in the October-December, 1952, 
issue of JAF lists two new societies, the Green Mountain Folklore Society and the 
Southern California Folklore Society, increasing the number of societies listed to 
twenty-six. 

This committee would like to appeal to the AFS Council for individual help from 
its members wherever possible, in establishing new state societies where needed and 
in establishing cordial relations between AFS and the state and regional societies, 

We would, therefore, like to suggest to the AFS Council 


(1) that each Councillor make an effort to attend at least one annual meeting of a state 
society (other than the one of which he may be a member) as a representative of AFS. Several 
AFS Councillors have already done this, and the results have been gratifying in establishing 
cordial relations and in bringing in new memberships of high caliber to both organizations, 
A brief report of such meetings should be sent to the Committee on Regional Societies. 

(2) That Councillors make a strong effort to establish a state or regional society in their own 
areas, if none exists. This committee is most anxious to cooperate in this matter. 

(3) That Councillors who know of societies not listed in the JAF directory write the 
Chairman of the Committee on Regional Societies in order that we may establish relations 
with them. 


(4) That Councillors who know of individuals working with folklore in states where 
there are no societies send their names and addresses to the Committee on Regional Societies, 


An analysis of our Council membership shows that the greatest number of Council- 
lors are from New York and California. The states which have no representation on 
the Council, perhaps because individuals from these states have rarely attended AFS 
meetings, are Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Rhode Island, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Utah, Nevada, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Delaware. With the co- 
operation of the Council, the Committee on Regional Societies will work toward getting 
folklorists from these states to attend AFS meetings, and thereby establish a nucleus 
of interest which usually results in the formation of a state society. 


A1ti K. Jonnson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoLKLorE IN EpucaTION 


This past year the committee attempted a survey of folklore courses and instruc- 
tional methods in European universities, comparable to that previously made for the 
United States. A questionnaire was mailed to leading European ethnologists, together 
with a copy of the JAF article, “The Growth of Folklore Courses.” To date replies 
to the questionnaire or to personal letters have been received for England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Sweden. As a related 
activity, I discussed with the editor of Midwest Folklore, W. Edson Richmond, a series 
of survey articles on current folklore activities in European countries, and with his 
encouragement secured such articies for Greece, Norway, and Finland. 

The Committee now hopes to obtain reports for other countries by a follow-up letter 
or circular. When enough of these come to hand the data can be analyzed as on the 
previous survey. 

Mrs. William R. Bascom, a member of the committee, circulated a separate question- 
naire in Spanish to Latin American institutions. 


Ricuarp M. Dorson, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A JOINT MEETING WITH AN 
HistoricaL Society 


At the sixty-third annual meeting of AFS, in Detroit, the Council approved a 
proposal for a second, spring meeting in the East in the forthcoming year, in conjunction 
with an association of American historians. Negotiations with the American Historical 
Association proved unsuccessful. The Committee then approved my suggestion that 
we approach the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. I discussed the matter with 
President Merle Curti at the Association’s forty-fifth annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 17, 18, and 19, 1952, who referred it to their Executive Committee, which 
approved one joint session for the 1953 meeting at Lexington, Kentucky. 

This session has been planned as a panel discussion on “History and Folklore” 
for the afternoon of May 8. Two other sessions under the sole auspices of The 
American Folklore Society are also scheduled. One dealing with Kentucky materials 
is being arranged by Professor D. K. Wilgus on behalf of the Kentucky Folklore 
Society. 

Ricuarp M. Dorson, Chairman 


OrHER REPorRTs 


The Council also heard and approved an informal report by Francis Lee Utley 
on the Inter-Society Committee of the American Anthropological Association, to which 
he is delegate. 


ProcraM 


Papers given at the sixty-fourth annual meeting were “German Folklore in 
Ontario” by Humphrey Milnes; “European Folktales in West Virginia,” Ruth Ann 
Musick; “Spanish Legends of the Southwest,” Arthur L. Campa; “Southern Negro 
Storytellers of the North,” Richard M. Dorson; and “Pueblo Indian Animal Stories,” 
Evelyn Poage. Mody C. Boatright was chairman at this session. 

“Structural Analysis in Folklore” by Thomas A. Sebeok; “Training Student Col- 
lectors,” Herbert Halpert; “Techniques of Teaching Folklore,” Levette J. Davidson; 
and, “A Systematic Collection of Children’s Rhymes and Games” by Marjorie M. 
Kimmerle were the papers given at the session of which Arthur L. Campa was chair- 
man. 

“Three Kinds of Honesty,” the Presidential Address of Francis Lee Utley was given 
at the banquet. Introductory remarks were made by Haldeen Braddy, and C. L. 
Sonnichsen acted as toastmaster. 

“A Dictionary of American Superstitions” by Wayland D. Hand; “Charlie Russell, 
Cowboy Artist” by Ray Past; and “What is a Folk Poet?” by Thomas M. Pearce were 
papers given at the session of which J. D. Jameson was chairman. 

“Indian Folklore in Freneau” by Philip Marsh; “Folklore and Anthropology” by 
William R. Bascom; “Genevieve de Brabant in Central Louisiana Folklore” by Corinne 
L. Saucier; and “Some Misconceptions about Western Wild Animals” by George 
Hendricks were papers read at the session of which Ben Gray Lumpkin was chairman. 

“Adam’s Off Ox: Exactness of the Inexact” by James N. Tidwell; “Types of 
Turkish Tales” by W. Eberhard; “Oil Lore” by Mody C. Boatright; and “The Bury- 
Me-Not Theme” by Americo Paredes were given with Frances Gillmor as chairman. 

“Notations on Hungarian Dances” by Juana de Laban; “Pachuquismos” by 
Gabriel Cordova; and “Vocabulary of the Cattle Industry,” by Doris Seibold were 
the papers given with Robert E. Allen as chairman of the session. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


The following actions taken by the Council were approved by the Society in the 
business meeting, December 23, 1952: 

The resignation of Katharine Luomala as Editor of JAF was accepted with regret, 
and with thanks for her past services. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Nominating Committee (Erminie Voegelin, 
Chairman), the following officers were elected: William R. Bascom, President; Herbert 
Halpert, First Vice-President; W. Edson Richmond, Second Vice-President; MacEdward 
Leach, Secretary-Treasurer; Haldeen Braddy and Regina Flannery, Executive Com. 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to appoint a new Editor of JAF and a 
new Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies; and to select the place 
for the annual meeting in 1953. 

The following members were elected to the Council: Marjorie M. Kimmerle, James 
N. Tidwell, Juana de Laban, Joseph Leach, and all those whose terms expire this year, 

President Utley urged that all members of AFS give serious thought to the need 
for raising the membership dues, to provide the Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer with 
funds for secretarial assistance and other expenses. Members are requested to write to 
William R. Bascom, expressing their views on this question. 

Attention was called to the Secretary-Treasurer’s invitation that more projects or 
manuscripts be submitted for the Bibliographical Series. 

The following resolutions were approved: 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Society extend deep and sincere thanks: 

(1) To the Editor, the Secretary, and the President of the Society for their devoted 
efforts on the behalf of AFS during the past year; 

(2) To those hard-working and often unsung persons—the editorial committee of 
JAF and those committee chairmen whose completed reports barely indicate the time 
and effort spent on behalf of AFS; 

(3) To the Texas Folklore Society and Texas Western College, their officers and 
committees, for the hospitality extended to AFS; and 

(4) To the Committee on Annual Meeting for 1952 and the Committee on Local 
Arrangements for a stimulating and colorful program and for their arrangements for 
our convenience, comfort, and entertainment. 

WHEREAS Miss Jo Stafford has continued to show real interest in the collection 
and preservation of American folklore, and has once more generously endowed the 
Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore to help achieve these purposes, the members 

of The American Folklore Society, in 64th Annual Meeting assembled, do hereby 
express their deep appreciation and gratitude. 

EN CUANTO, la amabilidad de la Sefiora Ballard Caldwell y su hija Kathrine 
de E] Paso, Texas, ha obsequiado a los socios de la American Folklore Society en su 
sextagésima reunion anual, ofreciéndoles la hospitalidad de su simpdatico rancho y la 
alegre musica de los mexicanos braceros, la dicha sociedad desea mostrar su aprecio 
undnime con este voto de agradecimiento. 

Resolutions Committee: Herbert Halpert, Chairman, Wayland D. Hand, Levette 
J. Davidson, Arthur L. Campa. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


ComPILED BY TRISTRAM P, CoFFIN 


AST FALL, in an effort to offer a complete Work in Progress for 1953, 

The American Folklore Society mailed return postcards to its entire 

membership. Below is a compilation of information received on the 
250-0dd cards that came back. No distinction has been made between projects 
newly undertaken and those previously listed, although books, monographs, and 
atticles published in 1953, which will appear in the appropriate bibliographies, 
are omitted here. Persons interested in particular scholars and their topics should 
also consult the Folklore Section of the PMLA Research in Progress volumes for 
1952 and 1953, as certain material listed there was not reported to AFS. 

Work in Progress is this year cross-indexed to the extent that each report is 
described under the researcher’s name and re-cited at least once under a general 
subject heading. Because of mailing difficulties and a low percentage of reply, 
information from foreign scholars is woefully inadequate. This compiler hopes to 
bring out a supplement devoted to foreign reports early in 1954. Under the new 
policy of AFS, the next Work in Progress will appear in 1955. 


Ames, Davip (Wisconsin): Wollof hero legends: folktales, proverbs, riddles, etc. 

Ames, Karu (River Edge, N. J.): Collection of current street-cries, expressions, rhymes, 
etc.; collection of stories, anecdotes, etc. which still have oral currency, even though 
the material may have a printed form. 

Anperson, Water (Kiel): A monograph on Aarne-Thompson 408. 

Artt, G. O.: Proverbial phrases from California (with Archer Taylor). 

Armstronc, Rosert P. (Northwestern): A method of descriptive analysis of actor, 
scene, and action configuration in prose narratives—framed in postulational terms, 
to be used in the analysis of four nonliterate groups; an analysis of 170 Congo 
proverbs (with Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Merriam). Projected: A study of contemporary 
approaches to the study of folklore; a study of the function and dynamics of folklore. 

Asnixaca, Enso (UCLA): Votive pictures, a Japanese superstition; and a study on 
the Buddha of medicine. 

Astrov, Marcor (Mescalero, N. M.): The basic personality of the Chiricahua Apache: 
folklore, historical documents, field observations; and death of the Life-Maker (con- 
cepts of mortality and cultural activities). Projected: a study of cultural diversity and 
assimilation. 

Barr, Frank L. (Washington, D. C.): Research on the Holy Grail legends; legends, 
folk stories, and tall tales of Washington. 

Batt, Joun (Miami University, Oxford, O.): A study of changes in the folklore and 
the way of life in a nearly homogeneous Ohio rural community, 1925-32 and 1953. 

Batys, Jonas (Indiana): Type and motif-index of the oral tales of India (with Stith 
Thompson). 

Baucuman, E. W. (University of New Mexico): A comparative study of folktales of 
England and North America. 

Boyer, Water E. (Penn State): Pennsylvania German broadsides; Pennsylvania Ger- 


man folksongs. 
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Brappy, Hatpgeen (Texas Western): The legend of Pancho Villa. 

Brann, Donatp D. (Texas): Projected: A study of the folklore of Catholic Mexicano. 
speaking Indians in southern Michoacan, Mexico. 

Brenvte, THomas R, (Egypt, Pa.): Brauche and brauch formulae of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, a study in folk medicine (with Wm. S. Troxell). 

Bronson, B. H. (California): Child ballad tunes and their melodic traditions. 
Brotuers, Mary H. (Farmington, N. M.): A manuscript of southwestern history, with 
authentic photographs of pioneers who helped settle AngloSaxon communities, 

Bryant, Marcaret M. (Brooklyn College): A dictionary of proverbial sayings. 

Burrows, Epwin G. (Storrs, Conn.): Ethos of Faluk, Caroline Islands, through study 
of native art, especially song texts. 

Butter, Rusy S. (Franklin, Ind.): A collection of Hoosier biographical folk sketches, 
tall tales, and folksongs. 

Casavis, Grorce N. (New York, N. Y.): Marriage songs of the Nisyros. 

Castner, Ricnarp L. (Portland, Me.): The evaluation of the contra dance in America, 
Projected: The geographical distribution of ethnic dancing in New England. 

Cettt, Apo (Brown): A book in Italian of American Child and native ballads. 

Cuowninc, Ann (Little Rock, Ark.): The Raven myths in northwestern North Amer. 
ica and in northeastern Asia, a study of origin, transmission, distribution, and form. 

CurisTENsEN, J. B. (Wayne): Proverbs of the Gold Coast as indices of culture. 

Crark, Epcar R. (Columbia): The Black Bard, a book on Negro folk music; also a 
collection of fourteen varied folksongs, arranged for voice and piano; and a collec- 
tion of Haitian folksongs. 

Crark, Etta E. (Washington State): Myths and legends told by the Indians of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Craupet, Carvin (Northfield, Vt.): Folktales of Louisiana; and an analysis of the 
relationship of Jean Sot, Louisiana folk character, to the boob type of medieval 
and modern literature. 

Corrin, Tristram P. (Denison): Index of JAF; and a study of the Anglo-American 
folksong as literature. 

Count, Ear: W. (Hamilton): A monograph dealing with the Earth-Diver and the 
Rival Twins; and the study of mythology as a measure of a culture. 

Creicnton, Heren (Dartmouth, N. S., Can.): Canadian folksongs, recorded in Nova 
Scotia for the National Museum of Canada. 

Cywinsk1, Water M. (Trenton, N. J.): Polish folklore as a study in acculturation. 

Davenport, W. H. (Yale): Analysis of Marshallese folklore. 

Davinson, Leverte J. (Denver): Folklore in Colorado place-names; folklore carried 
to Colorado; techniques for teaching folklore. 

DE Lasan, Juana (Long Island, N. Y.): Hungarian dances. History of the dance for 
use in colleges, folkways material included. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. (Michigan State): Southern Negro tales from several Michigan 
Negro communities. 

Drinker, Sopnie (Merion, Pa.): A study of goddesses and the priesthoods of women. 

Dworkin, YeHoasH (New York, N. Y.): The Yiddish love song as a reflection of the 
eastern European Jewish shtetl. Patterns of crime based on the criminal and under- 
world songs of the eastern European Jewish shtetl. A comparative study of Anglo 
Saxon and Yiddish folk love songs. 

Esernarp, W. (California): A study of tales told by Turkish minstrels in southeastern 
Turkey, based on tape-recordings (thirteen full hours) made in Turkey in 1951. 

Epcar, Maryorte (Marine-on-St. Croix, Minn.): Collection and translation of Finnish 
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folksongs and folklore as found in Minnesota and Wisconsin; translation of fairy 
tales previously published in Finnish collections. Projected: Collection of Swedish- 
American customs in southeastern Minnesota. 

Fisert, SamMUEL H. (Hawaii): Infanticide in Hawaii, as reported in legend and by 
early writers. 

Espinosa, A. M., Jr. (Stanford): Folktales of Castile, an edition of some five hundred 
folktales classified according to the Aarne-Thompson index and with compartive 
notes. 

FercusonN, Cuartes A. (Foreign Service Institute): Iraqi children’s rhymes, analyses of 
texts elicited from a Baghdad informant (with Frank A. Rice). 

Foster, Georce (Smithsonian Institute): Monograph on Spanish ethnography that 
will include a good deal concerning fiesta, marriage, birth, and death customs. 

FrepMan, Avsert B. (Harvard): A study of the origins of broadside balladry in 
England. The assimilation of folksong into the sophisticated poetic tradition from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth century. Balladry as an instrument of psychological 
warfare. 

GattacHer, Stuart A. (Michigan State): Semantic change in proverbs. The proverb 
in the works of Frauenlob. A study of “Half Begun, Half Done.” 

Gamer, Hevena M. (Chicago): The Ruodlieb as a source for folklore. 

Geary, James A. (Catholic): A study of Wisahkaha, the Fox Indian trickster. 

Gotpstein, Kennetu S. (Brooklyn, N. Y.): A list of all folksongs available on long- 
playing records, including breakdowns by album title, song title, and artist. 

Goopwyn, Frank (Maryland): Delgadina, the Spanish-speaking world’s most widely 
diffused ballad, a comparative study; and a study of Pedro Urdemalas, folk picaro 
from Spain. 

Granam, Davin (Wenatchee, Wash.): Customs and religion of the Ch’iang, a project 
which includes some folksongs. Much of the material was gathered first hand in 
west China. 

Haas, Mary R. (California): Natchez texts, folktales transcribed in the native language 
and translated into English; Creek texts, a collection of Creek tales and descrip- 
tions of Creek customs and ceremonies transcribed into the native language and 
translated into English. 

Harrert, Vioretra (Murray, Ky.): Weather lore from Indiana. Courtship and mar- 
riage beliefs from Indiana, the fourth and fifth in a series using folk beliefs col- 
lected by Indiana University students of Herbert Halpert, 1940-41. The materials 
are part of the Murray State College Folklore Archive. Projected: A collection of 
folk customs and beliefs from the Jackson Purchase in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Hanno, Waytanp D. (UCLA): A dictionary of American popular beliefs and super- 
stitions. 

Hatt, Josepu S$. (Los Angeles, Calif.): Indices of materials in the recordings of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, folk music, speech, etc., copies of the 160 discs com- 
pleted have been sent to Columbia University, the National Park Service, and the 
Library of Congress. A study of the sources and analogues of “The Cherry Tree 
Carol.” 

Hanxia, Gotpa D. (Carbondale, Ill.): An index to games, a title and type-subject 
index to games and their variations in some one hundred and fifty collections. 
Harinc, Doucras G. (Syracuse, N. Y.): Linguistic materials and folklore of Amami 

Oshima (Ryukyu Islands), including a collection of tattoo patterns made by F. 
Yamashita. 
Hatrieip, Sapre (College Station, Tex.): The folklore of plants. 
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Haywoop, Cuartes (Queens College): A critical bibliography of Latin American mys; 
in the English language; a comprehensive study of place names on Long Island: 
a supplement to the Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. 

Hinton, Sam (La Jolla, Calif.): “Shule Aghra,” a study of the English and America, 
variants of an Irish song, emphasis placed on change of mood; mnemonic devices, 
especially acrostic lists, used by students in the various sciences. 

Horrman, Dan G. (Columbia): Further examination of the influence of folk trad. 
tions on American literature, with articles on Twain, Crane, etc. in prospect. 

Hotzman, Jac (New York, N. Y.): A study of Child ballads available on records, 

Horsuey, Marcaret W. (New York, N. Y.): Proverbs and riddles of Cebuano people 
of the Central Philippines. 

Hutt, Vernams A collection of Irish riddles (with Archer Taylor). 

Ives, Ronatp L. (Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Buffalo): Studies of Sonoran legends 
that appear to have historical backgrounds. 

Jacoss, Metvitte (Washington): Clackamas Chinook oral literature and culture. Pre. 
viously published material on the Chinookan peoples is being used for compara. 
tive purposes; literary style and psychological characteristics of Chinookan literature 
is being treated. 

JacenporF, Moritz (New York, N. Y.): Folk stories of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Illinois; French and Italian stories, in collaboration with various European folk. 
lorists. 

Jamar, Henpricx: A handbook of Belgian dances (with Roger Pinon). 

James, Atzert T. (Livingstone College): A study of the preacher in Negro folktales 
collected in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Jameson, R. D. (New Mexico Highlands University): Folklore of forbidden things; 
folklore and culture conflict in New Mexico; regional survey in Northern New 
Mexico. 

Jounson, Art K. (Utica, Mich.): Finnish-American folklore in the Midwest. 

Jones, Leste H, (Ft. Apache, Ariz.): Projected: White influence in the myths and tales 
of the White Mountain Apache; collection of Apache songs. 

Juvant, Pertreti (Helsinki): A monograph concerning the legend of the “mass of 
ghosts.” 

Kisse, E. L. (Baton Rouge, La.): Investigation of an isolated group of mixed-blood 
Sabines in central Louisiana, including a group of folksongs from the area’s last 
singer. 

Kirkianp, Epwin C. (Florida): A study of American variants of Aarne-Thompson 922, 
a European folktale. 

Krauser, L. M. (San Diego, Calif.): A book on rattlesnakes, including the folklore of 
rattlers and of bite cures. 

Knorr, Saran GertrupeE (St. Louis, Mo.): American festivals and folklore; recreation, 
country style. 

KreMeEN tev, Boris (Los Angeles, Calif.): Music of the Slavs, a study of history and 
musical character; Songs We Sing, a collection of folksongs of many lands; Bulgarian 
proverbs. 

Kroeser, A. L. (California): Yurok tales, with analysis of style and emphasis on indi- 
vidual variation; Mohave tales. 

Kuratu, Gertrupe (Ann Arbor, Mich.): Tape recordings of the Midwinter Festival 
at the Onandaga Reservation, Nedrow, N. Y. Manuscript on Seneca songs, based on 
Huot-Fenton recordings; tape recordings made on field trip to Fox Indian settle- 
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ment, Tama, Iowa, Lac Court Oreilles and Lac du Flambeau Chippewa, Wisconsin. 
Slides also made. Recordings of Tutelo, Onondaga, Cayuga made on trip to the Six 
Nations Reserve. 

LacourcizrE, Luc (Quebec, Canada): Critical bibliography of French folksongs in 
Canada and Louisiana, including an index of 4000 published songs. Motif-index of 
French folktales in Canada and the United States (with Sister Marie Ursule) the 
folklore of Charlevoix County, Quebec. 

Laws, G. Marcotm (Pennsylvania): The British broadside balladry in America, a 
descriptive study and bibliographical syllabus. Anglo-Irish balladry in America. 
Some additions to Professor Child’s canon of ballads. Printed texts and ballad 
survival. 

Leach, MacEpwarp (Pennsylvania): Folksongs and folklore of Newfoundland. Folk 
speech of Newfoundland. Gaelic tales of Cape Breton. 

Lerman, Norman H. (Washington): Folktales of the Okanogan Indians of British 
Columbia. 

Loomis, C. Grant (California): Collectanea of folk language and folk humor. 

Lopatin, Ivan A. (Southern California): Monograph on Russian folk lyrics. The 
steam bath, its rituals, origins, and distribution. Projected: Traces of magic in Rus- 
sian folksongs. 

LvomaLa, KarHarine (Hawaii): A book on Polynesian myths and chants. Transla- 
tions of Gilbertese myths and chants, obtained in the Gilbert Islands in 1948; study 
of their social function. 

Mayo, Marco (New York, N. Y.): Catalan folksongs. 

Merriam, Dr. & Mrs. A. P.: An analysis of 170 Congo proverbs with R. P. Armstrong. 

Mitar, Branrorp P. (Michigan State): A catalogue of Percy broadsides and check-list 
of ballads in poetical miscellanies. An edition of eighteenth-century ballads from 
the Percy collections. 

Moore, Cirrrorp B. (Springfield, Mass.): Folklore of our snakes and other reptiles; 
folklore of our birds. 

Musick, RurH ANN (Fairmont State College): Folksongs of West Virginia. Siegfried 
and other European tales in West Virginia. Murdered pedlars and other West 
Virginia ghost tales. 

Newsteap, Hevarne (Hunter): The Tristan legend in the Middle Ages. 

Oster, Harry (Cornell): Thomas Moore and the Irish song. 

Pace, Ratpu G. (Keene, N. H.): New England contra dances. 

Pearce, T. M. (New Mexico): Rocky Mountain linguistic atlas, a part of the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada. 

Perran, Laurence (UCLA): An analysis of his private collection of folk records; most 
of the records are commercial. Assemblage of a folk-music museum at UCLA. Pro- 
grams to show the influence of folk music on art music. 

Puirs, Grorce L. (San Diego, Calif.): History of the trade of chimney-sweeping. 
England’s canal children. 

Pinon, Rocer (Seraing, Belgium): A handbook of Belgian dances. The Walloon shep- 
herd’s songs. The fifth part of La Nouvelle Lyre Malmédienne ou La Vie en Wallonie 
malmédienne réfletée dans la chanson folklorique. The fourth volume of the An- 
nuaire de la Commission Nationale de Folklore. 

Price, Ropert (Otterbein): Forces that shaped the popular concept of the American 
Frontier. Johnny Appleseed, the man and myth. 

Puckett, Newsext N. (Western Reserve): American Negro names. The religious folk- 


beliefs of the Negro. 
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Rapsitt, Samuet X. (Philadelphia, Pa.): Folklore and pediatrics, medical folk prac. 
tices pertaining to children, sick and well. 

Rakgx, Juan B. (Stanford): Mexican religious plays. 

Ranove, Martua C. (Mt. Pleasant, Ontario, Canada): An article based on the F, W. 
Waugh collection of Iroquois folktales. Projected: Folkloristic items in TAT’s given 
to Iroquois adolescents. 

Ranvotpu, Vance (Eureka Springs, Ark.): Ozark speech (with George Wilson). Ozark 
folktales. 

Ranke, Kurt (Kiel): A collection of Schleswig-Holstein folktales which will run tp 
three volumes, with a complete list of all German fairy tale variants, Aarne. 
Thompson 300-999; a monograph about the tale of the “Household of the Witch,” 
Grimm 42-43; a paper on the tale of “Wooden John,” a Germanic form of Petronius 
tale of the “Widow of Ephesus.” 

Reaver, J. Russert (Florida State): Tall stories of the Southern farms; Florida folktales 
and legends; Florida place-names. 

Reep, Eucene E. (Texas): Nihilism in modern literature and the myth of the “Dead 
God.” 

Rercuarp, Giapys (Barnard): Navaho texts; Navaho prayers; Navaho songs. 

Ruopes, Wiittarp (Columbia): Booklets of notes for ten long-playing records of North 
American Indian music to be issued by the Library of Congress in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; diffusion of the Indian song, “Hai-o witsi nai-o.” 

Rice, Frank A.: Iraqi children’s rhymes (with Charles A. Ferguson). 

Ricumonp, W. Epson (Indiana): An edition of the Child ballad in America, texts of 
each significant version, bibliography of variants, musical scores where possible, 
Weather proverbs and weather lore in the United States. American folklore, an 
introduction and anthology. 

Ripenovur, Harry (Western Reserve): A collection of ballads and folksongs of Ohio. 

Roserts, Leonarp (Pine Mountain School): Plays and games of Kentucky mountain 
children; folklore of the Couch family of Harlan County; folktales of eastern Ken- 
tucky; the status of folklore of the Pine Mountain community. 

Roserts, Warren (Indiana): A comparative study of Aarne-Thompson 480 and related 
tales, including Aarne-Thompson 403. 

Rusin, Rutu (Long Island City, N. Y.): Essays on nineteenth-century Yiddish folk- 
song, with 150 texts and tunes; twenty Yiddish and Israeli folksongs to be issued 
on two long-playing records. 

Rupnyckyyj, J. B. (Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada): Readings in Polish folklore; folk- 
lore and onomastics; folk etymology of some American place-names. 

Scuwartz, Barry (Pennsylvania): A collection of Midwest folklore, especially humor 
and mnemonics. 

SEBEOK, Tuomas A. (Indiana): The second volume of Cheremis folklore. 

Simeone, Wiiuiam E, (Southern Illinois): Robin Hood and the English outlaw 
tradition. 

Simon, Gwiapys H. (Kundasale, Ceylon): Folklore of Kundasale, Ceylon, and sur- 
rounding areas. 

Simpson, CiaupE M., Jr. (Ohio State): The music of the British broadside ballad. 

Skeets, Dett (Washington): Symbolism and style in Nez Perce folklore. 

SonNICHSEN, C. L. (Texas Western): Alias Billy the Kid, an account of O. H. “Brushy 
Bill” Roberts of Hico, Texas who said he was Billy the Kid. 

Spencer, R. F. (Minnesota): A study of the mythology of the Barrow Eskimo based 

on field observations made in the summer of 1952. 
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Sprr, Feix (Brooklyn, N. Y.): A short collection of British-American folk material, 
ranging from dance rhythm to folk epitaph, for schools and the trade. 

syrru, GRACE Partripce (Carbondale, Ill.): Collection of unpublished material from 
southern Illinois; an educational project involving folktales; investigation of the 
columns of early newspapers in Egypt. 

SyypeRMAN, GeorcE S. (Philadelphia, Pa.): A monograph dealing with Iroquois 
wampum, including folktales about wampum. 

Srarr, Mary Acnes (Milton Junction, Wisc.): Collection of data relative to La Guigno- 
le2, the old French custom and song. 

Srern, THEODORE (Oregon): The sources of variability in Klamath mythology. 

Taytor, ArcHerR (California): Proverbial comparisons and similes from California, 
alphabetized and partially annotated. Proverbial phrases from California, alpha- 
betized and a very few annotations made (with G. O. Arlt). A collection of Mon- 
golian riddles, completed in manuscript. A collection of Irish riddles, texts ar- 
ranged, translation complete (with Vernam Hull). 

Tax, So. (Chicago): A monograph on the world-view of the Indians of Panajachel, 
Guatemala, a Cakchiquil-speaking people; study based on years spent with these 
Indians, 1935-41. 

Tuompson, Harotp W. (Cornell): Negro lore in New York State; immigrant lore in 
New York State; pioneer lore in New York State. 

Tuompson, StirH (Indiana): Type and motif-index of the oral tales of India (with 
Jonas Balys). Revision of the Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. 

TroxeLt, WituaM S. (Allentown, Pa.): Brauche and brauch formulae of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, a study in folk medicine (with Thomas Brendle). 

Ursuce, Sister Marte: Motif-index of French folktales in Canada and the United States 
(with Luc Lacourciére). 

Urtey, Francis Lez (Ohio State): Noah, his Wife, and the Devil. The Bible of the 
folk. A critical approach to folklore. 

VanvEerBILT, Paut (Washington, D. C.): Studies of iconography, including bibliographi- 
cal card files and lists. A guide to the iconography of Iran. 

Wattace, Witu1am J. (Southern California): Ethnological annotation of Hupa Indian 
texts collected by Edward Sapir. 

Wattis, Witson (Minnesota): Folklore and traditions of the Micmac of the Maritime 
Provinces. Folklore and traditions of the Canadian Dakota. 

Warner, Frank (New-York, N. Y.): New York songster, a project of the New York 
Folklore Society. Collecting songs in New York, particularly on Long Island. 

Weinricu, Beatrice (New York, N. Y.): Four Yiddish variants of the “Master-Thief 
Tale,” a structural and stylistic analysis. 

Wetts, Everyn (Wellesley): A long-playing record of songs from The Ballad Tree as 
sung by traditional singers, for classroom use. 

Wueetwricut, Mary C. (Santa Fe, N. M.): Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, bull. 
6, the creation myth in a short version; bull. 7, the Red Ant chant and Shooting 
chant in short versions. Big Star and Coyote chants, illustrated with sandpaintings 
in color. 

Wuire, Vatire T. (Greenville, Miss.): Folklore from North Louisiana. 

Witcus, Donato K. (Western Kentucky): Ballad scholarship in Great Britain and 
the United States since 1898. Modern American broadsides. Relations between items 

in Laws’ Native American Balladry and hillbilly versions. A syllabus of Kentucky 

songs. 
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Wits, Jay (Redding, Conn.): Research on the connection between the Grail Cyh 
and Catharism, with especial reference to the Albigensian Crusade in Provence, 
Witson, Eppre W. (Los Angeles, Calif.): The gourd in magic; the gourd in Texas; the 

frog in folk belief. 

Witson, Georce: Ozark speech (with Vance Randolph). 

Wirtnort, Jonn (Harrisburg, Pa.): Cherokee games and traps; Cherokee economic 
botany; trends and factors in Cherokee society and life. A study of the Pooles of 
South Towanda, Pa., a submerged Indian group of Mohawk origin. 

Woopwarp, Harriett B. (McLoud, Okla.): History of Kickapoo Friends Mission, 
McLoud, Okla. 

ZiMMER, Hernricw (New York, N. Y.): The spiritual sources of Indian art. 


CROSS-INDEX BY SUBJECT 


Persons interested in work being done in the following general areas should consult the 
descriptions above which were submitted by the scholars cited. 


AMERICAN Frontier: Price, H. Thompson. 

Art: Wheelwright, Zimmer. 

Bistiocrapuies, INpices, Dictionaries: Balys, Bryant, Coffin, Goldstein, Hall, Hand, Hankla, 
Haywood, Holzman, Lacourciére, Laws, Millar, Petran, S. Thompson, Ursule. 

BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: Butler, L. Roberts, Sonnichsen. 

CuristTI1AN Reticious CLasses AND Systems: Baer, Drinker, Williams, Woodward. 

Cutture Patterns, Concepts, Customs (Trisat, Locat, GENERAL): General Studies: Arm. 
strong, Count. Ethnic Studies: (Indian)—Astrov, Brand, Haas, Jacobs, Jameson, Skeels, 
Tax, Wallace, Wallis, Witthoft, Woodward. (United States)—Ball, Brothers, Cywinski, 
Edgar, Halpert, Hall, Hinton, Jameson, Kibbe, L. Roberts, Starr. (Other)—Burrows, 
Christensen, Davenport, Elbert, Foster, Graham, Haring, Lopatin, Starr. 

Dance: Castner, de Laban, Knott, Kurath, Page, Jamar, Pinon, Sper. 

Drama: Rael, L. Roberts. 

Epirapus: Sper. 

FestivaLs: Knott, Kurath. 

FoLKLorE AND RELATED Susyects: Animals, Plants, etc.: Hatheld, Klauber, Moore, Witthoft. 
Iconography: Vanderbilt. Literature: Baer, Coffin, Friedman, Gallacher, Gamer, Hoffman, 
Newstead, Oster, Reed, Utley, Williams. Medicine: Ashikaga, Brendle, Hatfield, Klauber, 
Radhill, Troxell. Newspapers: Smith. Psychology: Randle. Trades: Phillips. 

Games AND Ruyes: Ferguson, Hankla, Rice, Johnson, Knott, L. Roberts, H. Thompson, White, 
Witthoft. 

Humor: Loomis, Schwartz. 

Mnemonics: Hinton, Schwartz. 

Names AnD Piace Names: Davidson, Haywood, Puckett, Reaver, Rudnyckyj. 

Proverss: D. Ames, Armstrong, Bryant, Christensen, Gallacher, Horshey, Johnson, Kremen- 
liev, Leach Merriam, Rudnyckyj, Sebeok, Taylor, H. Thompson, White. 

Recorpincs (CommerciAL): Goldstein, Holzman, Petran, Rhodes, Rubin, Wells. 

Ripptes: D. Ames, Horshey, Johnson, Leach, Rudnyckyj, Sebeok, Simon, Taylor, H. Thompson, 
White. 

SpeecH: Hall, Haring, Leach, Loomis, Pearce, Randolph. 

Sones, Lyrics, CHAnts, BALLaps: Anglo-American: Bronson, Butler, Celli, Coffin, Creighton, 
Friedman, Hall, Haywood, Hinton, Holzman, Laws, Leach, Millar, Musick, Oster, Petran, 
Richmond, Ridenour, L. Roberts, Simeone, Simpson, Sper, Warner, Wells, White, Wilgus. 
Indian: Jones, Kurath, Reichard, Rhodes, Wheelwright. Other: Boyer, Burrows, Casavis, 
E. R. Clark, Creighton, Dworkin, Edgar, Goodwyn, Haywood, Johnson, Kremenliev, 
Lacourciére, Kibbe, Lopatin, Luomala, Mayo, Petran, Pinon, Rubin, Rudnyckyj, Simon, 
Starr, H. Thompson, White. 

STEAM-BATHs: Lopatin. 
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Smet Cries: K. Ames. 

superstiTIONS, Fotk Bexiers, Prayers: Ashikaga, Brendle, Edgar, Halpert, Hand, Hatfield, 
Johnson, Kiauber, Leach, Phillips, Puckett, Radbill, Reichard, Richmond, Rudnyckyj, 
Simon, Sper, H. Thompson, Troxell, Wallis, Wheelwright, White, E. Wilson. 

Taes, MyTHs, Lecenps, YaRNs, Etc.: General Studies: Armstrong, Reed, S. Thompson. Ethnic: 
Collections and Studies: (General European)—Anderson, Baer, Baughman, Claudel, 
Drinker, Eberhard, Edgar, Espinosa, Gallacher, Goodwyn, Ives, Jagendorf, Johnson, Juvani, 
Kirkland, Lacourciére, Leach, Musick, Newstead, Ranke, W. Roberts, Rudnyckyj, Sebeok, 
Simeone, Sper, H. Thompson, Ursule, Utley, White, Williams. (Indian)—Astrov, Chowning, 
E. E. Clark, Count, Geary, Haas, Jones, Kroeber, Lerman, Randle, Reichard, Skeels, 
Spencer, Snyderman, Stern, Wallace, Wallis, Wheelwright. (United States) —K. Ames, 
Baer, Baughman, Butler, Claudel, Dorson, Edgar, Gallacher, Ives, Jagendorf, James, John- 
son, Jones, Musick, Price, Randolph, Reaver, L. Roberts, Sonnichsen, Sper, Smith, H. 
Thompson, Utley, White. (Other)—D. Ames, Balys, Drinker, Gallacher, Ives, Luomala, 
Simon, S. Thompson, Utley, Weinrich. 

TeacHING FoLKtore: Davidson, Richmond, Smith, Wells. 

Turory OF FoLtKtore: Armstrong, Coffin, Friedman, Richmond, Utley. 


Thanks to Violetta Halpert for advice and cooperation. 


Denison University, 


Granville, Ohio 
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This ready reference volume enables the 
speaker, teacher, librarian, researcher, and gen- 
eral reader to pin-point quickly the object of 
search, whether it be a name, place, event, 






























catch-phrase, or any other item in the field. 
Covers early colonial period to mid-1952. Over 
a half million words, Thousands of entries 
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tics, law, literature, etc., etc. 

“Has the merit of being both comprehensive 
and concise.”"—J. Donatp Apams, New York 
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MIR 








New /AF Ebrtor, 1954:—Thomas Sebeok, Indiana University, Bloomington, |p. 
diana, will edit Journal of American Folklore, starting 1954. Katharine Luomala ha; 
resigned. Manuscripts should now be sent to Dr. Sebeok. 


Fettowsuies to JAF Contrisutors:—J. B. Rudnyckyj, University of Manitoba, 
has a grant from the Humanities Research Council, Ottawa, to collect Canadian Slavic 
folklore. Lucile Charles, East Carolina College, who has a Bollingen Foundation 
fellowship, will spend half her time at the Jung Institute for Analytical Psychology ix 
Zurich to get more psychological background for her studies in primitive drama. 


Kentucky Fotktore Soctety:—At its annual spring meeting, April 17, 1953, in 
Louisville, KFS elected Gordon Wilson, Honorary President; Herbert Halpert, Presi. 
dent; Mrs. G. B. Herr, Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Tom Venable, Vice. 
Presidents; D. K. Wilgus, Secretary-Treasurer. A newsletter is planned. Tristram P, 
Coffin spoke on “The Story of the Carol.” 


Onto Fotktore SocieTy:—1953 officers elected April 24, 1953, in Columbus, are 
John Ball, President; Newbell Puckett, Vice-President; Tristram P. Coffin, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Regional Editor for Midwest Folklore. Francis Lee Utley gave a talk on 
“Noah, His Wife, and the Devil”; Erwin C. Zepp on “Ohio Folklore during 1953”; 
and Warren Roberts on “Some Problems Encountered in Studying the Folktale.” 


FoLtktore News From Cuina:—Officers of the Chinese Association for Folklore 
(1, Lane 97, T’ung-An St., Taipeh, Formosa, China) are Tung Tsuo-Pin, Li-Chi, Lou 
Tau-Kuang, and Lin Heng-Tau. CAF has published four volumes and issues a mag- 
zine, Taiwan Folkways, Yang Yun-Ping, Editor. Chen Shao-Hsin teaches folklore at 
the national Taiwan University. CAF conducts much field work. It welcomes contacts 
with folklorists everywhere. 


Opies Request Curipren’s Lore:—Mr. and Mrs. Peter Opie (Rockbourne House, 
100 High Street, Alton, Hampshire) wish records of the oral lore of children when 
playing out of school to study its transmission, distribution, age, origins, and impplica- 
tions to the children. 


University oF EpinsurcH, ScHoot oF Scottish Strupres:—Set up in 1951 the 
School has a Secretary-Archivist and Research Assistants in Celtic Folklore, Music, 
Archaeology, Contemporary Material Culture, Social Anthropology, and Place Names. 
Collecting lore before it disappears has primary emphasis now. 


SixtH ANNUAL SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CuLTuRE:—On July 5-11, 1953, the 
Seminars of the New York Historical Association, Cooperstown, will include Carl 
Carmer, Thelma James, Harold W. Thompson, Harry Oster, Ruth Rubin, Alvena V. 
Seckar, and Ernest W. Baughman among the faculty teaching “The Folklore of Newer 
Americans” and “Patterns of American Folk History.” 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
AIR 


CompiLep By W. Epson RIcHMOND 








FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Boletin de la Asociacion Tucumana de Folklore, 2: 25, 26, 27, 28 (May, June, July, 
Aug., 1952), 1-44. “Mil Libros!” 1-2. Maria Teresa Avila, “Las Plantas en el Folk- 
lore del Tucuman, 2-11. “Dos Amigos,” 3. “Ballet Folklorica del Brasil,” 11. Julia 
Toro Godoy, “Folklore del Norte Verde,” 12-29. “El Hornero—Los Animales en 
el Folklore de Tucuman,” 29-34. “Supersticiones y Creencias en el Folklore de 
Tucuman: Preocupaciones Vulgares,” 34-36. “Homenaje Universal al Profesor 
Rafaele Corso,” 36-37. Publicaciones Recibidas, 38-40. Notas y Noticias, 40-44. 2: 
29, 30 (Sept.-Oct., 1952), 45-64. “Enemigos del Folklore,” 45-46. “Primera Semana 
Americana de Folklore,” 46-49. “Distincion a la Sra. Amanda Labarca H.,” 47. Isia 
Diaz Chameneau de Dupre, “Las Plantas en el Folklore Chileno: El Palqui,” 49-51. 
“Astronomia y Metereologia Poplar,” 51-53. “A Proposito de Una Conferencia,” 53- 
55. Mario Ypiranga Monteiro, “Tesouro Enterrado,” 56-60. Oswaldo R. Cabral, “A 
Medicina Caseira,” 60. Publicaciones Recibidas, 61. Notas y Noticias, 61-64. 

Bulletin Folklorique d’lle-de-France (Federation Folklorique d’Ile-de-France, Paris), 
n. s., 9 (July-Sept., 1952), 377-408. Calendrier, 377. La Voix du President, 378. R. L., 
“Compte Rendu,” 379. “Salut au Folklore,” 379-380. R. L., “Salut a Mantes-la- 
Jolie,” 380-381. “Voeux émis par le XI® Congrés,” 381. M. H. Chapron, “Les ‘Mari- 
ettes’: forme régionale du Culte des eaux,” 382-384. Guillot de Saix, “Folklore de 
Haut-Isle,” 385-388. A. Subtil, “Les Veillées d’Autrefois dans le Vexin Frangais,” 
389-392. L. Gilbert, “Anecdotes Folkloriques et Conte du Mantois,” 393-395. J. Tassel, 
“Le parler de Boissy-Mauvoisin in 1952,” 395-397. Commémorations, 398. Patrice 
Coirault, “Formation de nos Chansons Folkloriques,” 398-399. R. L., “Des Fetes: 
Feux de la Saint Jean,” 400. R. L., “Aux Expositions: Traditions Populaires des En- 
virons de Paris; “Theatre Populaire de Marionnettes,” 400-401. Art et Artisans, 402. 
Bibliographie, 402-408. 


Internationales Korrespondenzblatt fiir Volkskunde (Published in collaboration with 


C..A.P. and L’Institut International d’Archéocivilisation [Paris] by Ernst Burgstaller 
[Linz, Austria] and R. A. Hrandek [Vienna]), no. 1 (Aug. 1952), 1-4. Ernst 
Burgstaller, “Editorial [Explaining the function of the paper],” 1. “Kongresse, 
Tagungen, Ausstellungen,” 1. “Internationaler Volkstanzkongress,” 1. “Arbeitsbe- 
richte,” 1-2. A. Steensberg, L. Weiser-Aall, and R. Wildhaber, “Liste der in den 
verschiedenen Landern titigen Volksforscher,” 2-3 [this list in the present issue con- 
sists of the names of the principal folklorists and their specific interests who are work- 
ing in Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland; it is to be followed by similar lists for 
other countries. Addresses and institutional connections are given]. “Neue volkskund- 
liche Literatur,” 3-4. “Zeitschriftenschau,” 4. 


Journal of American Folklore, 65: 258 (Oct—Dec., 1952), 331-448. Ilhan Basgoz, 


“Turkish Folk Stories About the Lives of Minstrels,” 331-339. “Jo Stafford Prize in 
American Folklore: 1952,” 340. Tristram P. Coffin, “A Tentative Study of a Typical 
Folk Lyric: ‘Green Grows the Laurel,’” 341-351. Saul H. Riesenberg, “Ponapean 
Omens,” 351-352. June McCormick Collins, “The Mythological Basis for Attitudes 
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Toward Animals Among Salish-Speaking Indians,” 353-359. George F. Weisel, “4 
Flathead Indian Tale,” 359-360. Wolf Leslau, “Popular Interpretation of Bird Soung; 
in Ethiopia,” 361-364. JAF in 1953, 364. George Pullen Jackson, “Some Factors in 
the Diffusion of American Religious Folksongs,” 365-369. Mischa Titiev, “Folk. 
lore as an Expression of Araucanian Culture,” 371-378. Richard W. Howell, “Th; 
Kamui Oina: A Sacred Charter of the Ainu,” 379-417. Notes & Queries: A. Irving 
Hallowell, “ ‘John the Bear’ in the New World,” 418; W. E. Simeone, “Still More 
About Robin Hood,” 418-420; Archer Taylor, “A Bibliographic Note on Wellerisms” 
420-421. Folklore News, 422-424. Folklore in Periodical Literature, 425-430. Book 
Reviews, 431-443. Publications Received, 444. Index to Volume 65, 445-448. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 8: (Winter, 1952), 242-320. Editor’s Page, 242-24, 
President's Page, 244. Norman Cazden, “The Story of a Catskill Ballad,” 245-266, 
Harry Oster, “A Delanson Manuscript of Songs,” 267-282. James P. Francis, “Mother 
Lavender and her Holiday Dinners,” 283-290. Robert A. Glah, “The Philadelphia 
Mummers: A New Year Pageant,” 291-300. Norman Studer, “ ‘Whirling’ and Appk. 
jack in the Catskills,” 301-306. Irma May Griffin, “A Ballad of Frozen Men,” 306- 
308. Olga Myslichuk, “Holidays in the Ukraine,” 309-311. Mildred Buso, “Czecho. 
slovaxian Holiday Lore in Onondaga County,” 311-312. B. A. Botkin and William 
G. Tyrrell, “Upstate, Downstate: Folklore News and Notes,” 313-320. 

Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, 8: 2 (1952), 195-384. F. Bouza Brey, 
“Onomastica y tradicién de la fresa en Galicia y Asturias,” 195-211. Julio Caro Baroja, 
“Disertacién sobre los molinos de viento,” 212-366. Pilar Ahedo, “Nombres de ha 
llovizna,” 367-368. Pilar Ahedo, Nombres de las cabezas o frutos del cadello,” 369- 
370. Notarde Libros, 371-375. Revista de Revistas, 376-379. Noticias, 380-382. 
Necrologia, 383. 

Schweizer Volkskunde, 42: 6 (1952), 81-96. Rudolf Henggeler, “Vom Weinsegen und 
Minnetrinken in schweizerischen Kléstern,” 81-86. B. Bienz, “Wandlungen im Haus. 
bau im alten Fiirstbistum Basel, speziellim Delsberger Becken,” 86-92. A. N, 
“Jahresversammlung im Sitten und im Oberwalles vom 4-6 Oktober, 1952,” 93-95. 
“Vom Schweizerischen Nationalfonds,” 95. Fl. Guggenheim-Griinberg, “Jiidische 
Versionen des Ryti-Réssli-Liedes,” 96. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 48: 3 (1952), 137-200. Kurt Ranke, “Meister 
Altswerts Spielregester,” 137-197. Walter Salmen, “Congress y Certamen Inter- 
nacional de Folklore in Palma de Mallorca vom 22 bis 29 Juni, 1952,” 197-198. 
Biicherbesprechungen, 198-200. 

Volkskunde, 11: 3 (1952), 97-200. J. Cals, “Zijne Excellentie Staatssecretaris,” 97. Sigurd 
Erixon, “Het Nederlands Openluchtmuseum,” 98. Robert Roncke, “Jubileumgroet uit 
Vlaanderen,” 99-101. Win Roukens, “Rijksmuseum vor Volkskunde,” 102-113. Win 
Roukens and W. P. A. Smit, “Het Nederlands Openluchtmuseum,” 114-133. R. De 
Keyser, “Uit de Voorgeschiedenis van het Nederlands Openluchtmuseum,” 134-140. 
H. Logeman, “Openluch Museums,” 140-143. Abel Coetzee, “Versorging van dre 
Stoflike Verlede,” 144-149. J. Jans, “Landelijke Bouwkunst in Drente,” 150-154. 
J. L. Pauwels, “Plant- en Bloemnamen in de Volkskunde,” 155-160. M. de Meyer 
and Koch-de Meyer, “Nederlandsche Volks- en Kinderprenten,” 161-168. K. C. 
Peeters, “Die Schuttersgilden in Noord en Zuid,” 169-177. P. J. Meertens, “Volks- 
kunde in Zwitserland,” 178-184. C. Th. Kokks, “Een Geval van Volksjustitie in 
Oosterhaut,” 185-189. F. S. Sixma van Heemstra, “Analyse van Friese Volkskunst,” 
190-196. In Memoriam, 197. Tijdschriftenschouw, 198-200. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, 16: 3 (Sept., 1952), 165-205. Vance Randolph, “Ozark 

Mountain Tales,” 165-176. C. Merton Babcock, “Melville’s World’s-Language,” 177- 
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182, Hennig Cohen, “A Negro ‘Folk Game’ in Colonial South Carolina,” 183-185. 
Calvin Claudel, “Some Comments on the Bear’s Son Tale,” 186-191. Eddie W. 
Wilson, “The Shell and the American Indian,” 192-200. Book Reviews, 201-205. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 18: 4 (Dec., 1952), 91-128. James H. Penrod, 
“Teachers and Preachers in the Old Southwestern Yarns,” 91-96. Harry Law, “Some 
Folklore of Macon County, Tennessee,” 97-100. Identifications: Our Contributors, 
100. Herbert Halpert, “East Tennessee Question-and-Answer Tall Tales: A Folk 
Riddle Collection of Frances Boshears, Stearns, Kentucky,” 101-103. Correspondence, 
103. Ida Mae McKinney, “Superstitions of the Missouri Ozarks,” 104-109. 4 Message 
from the Retiring President: Freida Johnson, 109. Earl W. Thomas, “A Short Bibliog- 
raphy of Brazilian Folklore,” 110-116. Arthur Coelho, “The Papaova (A Story Based 
on Some Motifs of Brazilian Folklore),” 116-120. Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the Tennessee Folklore Society, 120-122. News and Reviews, 122-128. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Assott, Susie A., “Place Names in Peacham,” Vermont Quarterly, 20: 4 (Oct., 1952), 
291-294 [brief discussion of a select group of Vermont place names; includes some 
popular etymologies ]. 

ApaMA-SCHELTEMA, “Nordischer Mythos,” Die Sammlung, 7: 11 (Nov., 1952), 490- 
499 [an anlysis of the concepts which individual nationalities and races hold of 
themselves and others]. 

BartteTT, Hartey Harris, “A Batak and Malay Chant on Rice Cultivation, with 
Introductory Notes on Bilingualism and Acculturation in Indonesia,” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 96: 6 (Dec. 20, 1952), 629-652 | “Bilingual Folk 
Literature in Asahan,” 637-639; “Malay and Batak Texts with English Translation,” 
642-648 |. 

Beturnt, Concetta C., “A Farmer’s Medical Prescription,” The Classical Journal, 48: 
1 (Oct., 1952), 3-9 [a comparison of the medical prescriptions of Marcus Portius 
Cato (234 B. C149 B. C. with twentieth-century prescriptions—both folk and scien- 
tific—for the same things ]. 

Berkey, ANpREw S., “Christmas Customs of the Perkiomen Valley,’ The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman, 4: 8 (Dec., 1952), 2-3, 7- 

Berkey, ANprew S., “New Year’s Eve,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 9 (Jan. 1, 
1953), 3 [a continuation of the article listed immediately above by the same author]. 

BoarpMAN, Puiiip, “Language Feuds in Norway,” The American Scandinavian Re- 
view, 40: 4 (Dec., 1952), 315-321 [a discussion of the bases for the present attitudes 
toward the various contemporary forms of Norwegian—riksmal, landsmal, nynorsk, 
etc. ]. 

Bonjour, Aprien, “Anticipations et prophéties dans le ‘Nibelungenlied,’” Etudes Ger- 
maniques, 7: 4 (Oct—Dec., 1952), 241-251. 

Bossuat, Ropert, “Florent et Octavien, chanson de geste du XIV® Siécle,” Romania, 
73: 3 (1952), 289-331. 

BurcstaLLer, Ernst, “Das Fragewerk zu den Volkskundlichen Karten,” Oberdster- 
reichischen Heimatblittern, 6: 3 (1952), 3-63 [an explanation of the questionnaire 
technique employed to produce the folk atlas of upper Austria; sample questionnaires 
and maps included]. 

BurcsTaLier, Ernst, “Volkskunde,” Heimatkundliches Schrifttum tiber Oberésterreich, 

1950, in Oberésterreichischen Heimatblittern, 6: 1-3 (1952), 19-23 [classified bibliog- 

raphy ]. 
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Car.sson, Einar, “Erikslegendens historicitet,” Historisk Tidskrift, 15: 3 (1952), 217- 
250. 

Carrer, Lavy Viocet Bonnam, “Christmas Remembered,” The National and English 
Review, 139: 838 (Dec., 1952), 350-355 [reminiscences of nineteenth-century Chrig. 
mases; includes section on carol singers and mummers, pp. 353-354]. 

Crark, Exta E., “Some Nez Perce Traditions told by Chief Armstrong,” Oregon Hi. 
torical Quarterly, 53: 3 (Sept., 1952), 181-191. 

Couen, Hennic, “Slave Names in Colonial South Carolina,” American Speech, 28; 1 
(May, 1952), 102-107. 

Conacuer, D., J., “Some Euripidean Techniques in the Dramatic Treatment of Myth,” 
University of Toronto Quarterly, 22: 1 (Oct., 1952), 55-71 [emphasis upon the lit. 
erary value of adapting mythology and folklore with especial reference to Euripides 
and the other Greek tragedians]. 

Dan.oér, Tett G., “Gold Trinkets from the 3rd Century,” The American Swedish 
Monthly, 46: 11 (Nov., 1952), 15, 30. 

Damon, S. Foster, “The History of Square Dancing,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 62: 1 (Apr. 16, 1952), 63-98. 

Dean, Leon W., “Folklore Department,” Vermont Quarterly, 20: 4 (Oct., 1952), 310- 
323 [tales, folkways, idiom, place names, and popular antiquities ]. 

Eutason, Norman E., “Four Old English Cryptographic Riddles,” Studies in Philology, 
49: 4 (Oct., 1952), 553-565 [an explanation and discussion of riddles 19, 23, 24, 36, 
64, and 75 from the Exeter Book]. 

“Gis Morean,” Junior Scholastic, 31: 3 (Oct., 1952), 5 [brief summaries of some Gib 
Morgan tales]. 

Granat, Georces, “Remarques sur la définition et la méthode de |’ethnologie,” Revue 
Philosophique de la France et de L’Etranger, nos. 10-12 (Oct—Dec., 1952), 519-536. 

Griaute, Marcet, “L’enquéte orale en ethnologie,” Revue Philosophique de la France 
et de L’Etranger, nos. 10-12 (Oct.—Dec., 1952), 537-553- 

Guiwonl!, Jean-Louis, “Noél dans nos provinces,” Revue de la Pensée Francaise, u: 
12 (Dec., 1952), 17-22. 

Hammonp, Joun, “History of Jazz at Last on Record,” New York Times (Sunday, Nov. 
2, 1952), sec. II, 33-34. 

“Tue HanpsoMe Dancer,” Time, 40: 21 (Nov. 24, 1952), 45-46 [a re-occurrence of the 
Canadian legend of le Beau Danseur ]. 

Harries, Lynpon, “A Swahili Takhmis,” African Studies, 11: 2 (June, 1952), 59-67 
[poem illustrative of popular verse forms borrowed by the Swahili from Arabic]. 
Harzrietp, Hermut, “The Role of Mythology in Poetry during the French Renais- 

sance,” Modern Language Quarterly, 13: 4 (Dec., 1952), 392-404. 

Haywoop, Ricuarp, “The Delphic Oracle,” Archaeology, 5: 2 (Summer, 1952), 110- 
118 [background, legend, location, and prophecies of the Delphic oracle]. 

HeEnnincsen, Hennino, “Ship-Models in Danish Churches,” The Mariner’s Mirror, 38: 
4 (1952), 294-300 [the tradition of the giving of ship models in thanks for being 
saved, the kinds of models given, and the growth of ceremony centering upon the 
presentation ]. 

Hicxman, Hans, “The Egyptian ‘Uffatah’ Flute,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
pts. 3-4 (1952), 103-104 [description of flute types]. 

Hotmouist, June Drenninc, “Minnesota Newsboys’ Greetings for the New Year,” 
Minnesota History, 33: 4 (Winter, 1952), 164-168 [New Year’s pamphlets contain- 
ing popular poetry; illustrated ]. 
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Hurt, Wester R., Jr., and Howarp, James H., “A Dakota Conjuring Ceremony,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 8: 3 (Autumn, 1952), 286-296. 

Jonson, EsTER, “When Christianity Came to Sweden,” The American Swedish 
Monthly, 46: 11 (Nov., 1952), 12-13; 46: 12 (Dec., 1952), 16-17, 21, 23, 25 [his- 
torical, theological, and archaeological description of Birka, Sweden]. 

Jounston, THesBa N., “Vermont Town Names and Their Derivatives,’ 
Quarterly, 20: 4 (Oct., 1952), 260-277 [a listing of 244 Vermont town names with 
speculation about their origin ]. 

Ketter, KatHryN Mixer, “The Tales and Travels of Turkey Foot Rock,” Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, 24: 4 (Autumn, 1952), 186-198 [the growth and development of a 
legend about the rock on which Turkey Foot, chief of the Ottawas, died after the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers]. 

Kettocc, ALLEN B., “Folk-Say,” American Speech, 27: 3 (Oct., 1952), 236-237 [four 
examples of regional idiom]. 

KirreL, WiLieatp, “Der Mythos von der Tara und der Geburt des Budha,” Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, n. s. 27: 1 (1952), 66-90. 

Kune, Grorces, “Coutumes Funéraires en Imerina,” France Illustration, no. 368 
(Nov. 1, 1952), 468-470. 

Len, Leonarp L., “Shooting in the New Year,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 9 
(Jan. 1, 1953), 3- 

Leror-Gournan, A., “Sur la position scientifique de l’ethnologie,” Revue Philosophique 
de la France et de l'Etranger, nos. 10-12 (Oct.—Dec., 1952), 506-518. 

Levy, Reuben, “Persia Viewed Through its Proverbs and Apologues,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies [University of London], 14: 3 (1952), 540- 
549- 

Lone, T. K., “The Real Santa Claus,” The Catholic World, 176: 1053 (Dec., 1952), 
172-175 [a discussion of the history, fact, and legend behind the modern, secular 
Santa Claus ]. 

Lonemore, L., “Death and Burial Customs of the Bapedi of Sekukuniland,” African 
Studies, 11: 2 (June, 1952), 83-84. 

Lynn-ALEn, B. G., “ ‘Just Leopards,’” Blackwell's Magazine, 272: 1646 (Dec., 1952), 
527-537 [folktales about leopards mentioned throughout an otherwise factual 
account. 

Lynn-Atten, B. G., “The Semi-Mythical Beasts of East Africa,” Blackwell’s Magazine, 
272: 1645 (Nov., 1952), 429-438. 

Matuews, Mirrorp M., “Of Matters Lexicographical,” American Speech, 28: 1 (May, 
1952), 124-227 [new light on particular “Americanisms”; Paul Bunyan, 126; Green 
Thumb, 126; Prairie Smoke, 127; Ticktacktoe, 127; and Wanga, 127]. 

Maximorr, Maréo, and Yates, D. E., “Parama¢ Darane: Tales of Terror,” Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society, 32: 1 (n.d.), 42-55 [a tale of a lover returned from the grave 
in Romanic and translated into English]. 

Meyer, Rosert T., “The Middle Irish Odyssey: Folktale, Fiction, or Saga?” Modern 
Philology, 50: 2 (Nov., 1952), 73-78 [the introduction of Aarne-Thompson Type 
g10B into an Irish version of the Odyssey]. 

Nicuot, Francis D., “The Growth of the Millerite Legend,” Church History, 21: 4 
(Dec., 1952), 296-313 [the growth of a religious sect and the resulting legends and 
folklore which sprang up around it]. 

Nirzze, Wittram A., “The Fisher King and the Grail in Retrospect,” Romance Phi- 
lology, 6: 1 (Aug., 1952), 14-22. 
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Nock, Artuur Darsy, “The Roman Army and the Roman Religious Year,” The Ho. 
vard Theological Review, 45: 4 (Oct., 1952), 187-252. 

ParMENTER, Ross, “Folksong Collecting in the Field,” New York Times, (Sunday, Noy, 
2, 1952), sec. II, 39. 

Payne, Cuartes F., “Romani Poachers,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 32: 1 (n.d.), 
75-77: 

Pitant, ExizapetH, “The Modernity of Folklore,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 27: 3 
(Nov., 1952), 212-213 [a letter to the editor]. 

Potuny, Ivan, “Traditional Boats of Malaya,” The Geographical Journal 25: 7 (Nov, 
1952), 334-345 [illustrated ]. 

Racon, Micuet, “Un Art Populaire d’Autrefois: L’Imagerie,” Revue de la Pensée Fran. 
¢aise, 11: 12 (Dec., 1952), 32-37. 

Remacte, Lours, “L’Atlas Linguistique de la France et ]’Atlas Linguistique de Wal- 
lonie,” Les Dialectes Belgo-Romans, 8: 4 (June—Dec., 1951), 157-182. 

Sarx, Guittor pe and Gamseau, Vincent, “A Noél les Carénes,” Revue de la Pensée 
Frangaise, 11: 12 (Dec., 1952), 28-29 [an edited and arranged folksong from Pro. 
vence ]. 

Sarx, Guittor pe and Gamseau, Vincent, “Dans pour une jeune fille morte,” Revue 
de la Pensée Frangaise, 11: 11 (Nov., 1952), 34-35 [arranged and edited text of a 
folksong from Flanders ]. 

Savace, Henry L., “The Feast of Fools in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 51: 4 (Oct., 1952), 537-544. 

Scuacu, Paut, “The Use of the Simile in the Old Icelandic Family Sagas,” Scandi- 
navian Studies, 24: 4 (Nov., 1952), 149-165. 

Sevmer, Cart, “An Unpublished Old Germanic Blood Charm,” The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, 51: 3 (July, 1952), 345-354. 

SHorMAKER, Atrrep L., “Pennsylvania Dutch Folktales about the Mysterious,” The 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 9 (Jan. 1, 1953), 2 [in Pennsylvania Dutch with English 
translations ]. 

Suutman, Davin, “Nicknames of States and Their Inhabitants,” American Speech, 27: 
3 (Oct., 1952), 183-185. 

Sims, Acnes Cross, “Special Plains Indian Exhibition,” El Palacio, 59: 10 (Oct., 1952), 
303-314 [a description of an archaeological exhibit at the Museum of New Mexico; 
includes a narrative of the battle of Little Big Horn from the Indian point of view; 
illustrated ]. 

Syoserc, Giron, “Folk and ‘Feudal’ Societies,” The American Journal of Sociology, 58: 
3 (Nov., 1952), 231-239 [of primary interest to folklorists in that it shows the 
sociologists’ perpetuation of the definition of ‘folk society as a small, isolated, non- 
literate, and homogeneous group with a strong sense of solidarity.’ The author 
attempts to interpret this definition in terms of a ‘complex’ society]. 

Spitzer, Leo, “Snallygaster,” American Speech, 27: 3 (Oct., 1952), 237-238 [ety- 
mology ]. 

Srarkre, Watter, “The Gypsies of Southern Spain: being a Review of Gitanos de la 
Betica by José-Carlos de Luna,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 32: 1 (n. d.), 
55-66. 

Tuompson, Maser W., “Billy Green “The Scout,’” Ontario History, 44: 4 (Oct., 1952), 
173-181 [the attempt to authenticate tradition about a local Ontario hero of the 
early 19th century]. 

TiLtHAcEN, Cart-Herman, “Betrothal and Wedding Customs among the Swedish 

Gypsies,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 32: 1-2 (n. d.), 13-30. 
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Poison-Damsels and other essays in Folklore and Anthropology. By N. M. Penzer, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.S.A. (London: Privately Printed for Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., Grafton House, 
W.1, 1952. Pp. 319.) 

It is a pleasure to know that N. M. Penzer, whose distinguished editing of the 10- 
yolume Ocean of Story and the 2-volume Pentamerone of Basile furnished outstanding 
additions to every folklore library, has now issued a series of comparative studies which 
he began some years ago in connection with the earlier of these two works. There are 
already in various parts of the Ocean of Story notes of some length, which had a 
tendency to take up too much room for their place if used simply as annotations to the 
great tale-collection. In his new book, he has expanded four of these notes into inde- 
pendent monographs. The 70-page discussion of “Poison-Damsels” is undoubtedly the 
definitive treatment of this interesting subject. It goes very far in its comparative treat- 
ment of this subject and shows excellent judgment in defining the relationship, or lack 
of it, between analogous stories in various parts of the world. 

A special topic that will be of interest to the general reader is the relationship of 
this tale to such primitive stories as “Vagina Dentata” among the North American 
Indians and the tale of the Monster Lover, in such stories as that of Tobit. He also 
has a convincing argument to show that this story could not be based upon the spread 
of syphilis, since the story was well known before 1492, the earliest date in which 
syphilis was carried to the Old World. 

The three other essays cover a large field of interest, all of which is related to the 
great Hindu tale-collections. The discussion of the tale of “The Two Thieves,” which 
is well known from Herodotus’ “Treasure House of Rampsinitus,” takes him not only 
into Greek mythology but also into a large part of the rest of the world. The second 
half of this book is taken up with a detailed study of sacred prostitution and the romance 
of betel chewing. 

This new book will be welcome not only to professional folklorists but also to gen- 
eral students of the great literary traditions. 


Indiana University, StirH THoMPson 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FOLKSONGS 


Trovas populares de Alagoas. By Théo Brandao. (Maceié, Alagoas: Edigdes Caeté, 1951. 
Pp. 122.) 


This collection of 1143 Brazilian lyric quatrains deserves commendation for its 
comprehensiveness, its useful historical and descriptive introduction (pp. 9-27), and its 
citation of parallels (pp. 29-40). Comparative studies in lyric quatrains are all too rare. 
Gustav Meyer, Essays and Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde (Strassburg, 
1885, 1893) is perhaps still our best guide to them. Wayland D. Hand has given us an 
idea of problems in the German field in The Schnaderhiipfel: an Alpine Folk Lyric 
(University of Chicago diss., 1936). The foundation of future studies must lie in the 
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writing of notes, but few collectors have stopped to write them. Noteworthy exceptions 
are E. K. Bliimml and F. S. Krauss, Ausseer und Ischler Schnaderhiipfel (Leipzig, 1906) 
and, with a wider range that includes both German and Spanish parallels, A. Ive, Cam 


popolari velletrani (Rome, 1907). This Brazilian collection is a welcome addition to oy 
resources. 


University of California, 


ARCHER Taytog 
Berkeley, California 


Another Sheaf of White Spirituals, Collected, Edited, and Illustrated by George Pullen 
Jackson. Foreword by Charles Seeger. (Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida 


Press, 1952. Pp. xviii + 233, bibliography, index of secular songs, comprehensive 
index. $6.50.) 


In this new collection of White spirituals the indefatigable George Pullen Jackson 
brings forward another compilation of remarkable testimony not only to our rich heri- 
tage of sacred folksongs, but adds further proof of the White origin of many Negro 
spirituals. The controversy which the latter statement first aroused some twenty years 
ago, with Professor Jackson’s pioneer study, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, 
has happily been resolved, at least I hope, in a compromise. The “pro-Africans” and 
“pro-White” proponents have come to recognize that the vitality of a folksong, sacred 
or secular, is not a rigid, immutable, or static object, however aesthetically satisfying 
it may be, but is rather an ever changing, living, dynamic organism. It is a part and 
reflection of life itself. Hence, no matter how the song first began (and the evidence 
of the close affinity of the Negro spiritual to White hymnody and secular folksong is, 
I believe, indisputable), the song structure, as well as the text, has been greatly affected 
by the indigenous social and cultural tradition of the group. There is no denying the 
effects of acculturative forces, but one must also recognize the persistent characteristic 
strains of racial patterning. Although this is hardly the place to dilate upon this subject, 
nevertheless, it is important to stress that Professor Jackson’s work has, in his special 
field of research, given further proof of the limitation of the so-called Krehbiel school 
of thinking, namely, that the music of the Negro is not only the most important in 
America, but that it is the only music the American people have created. As Henry E. 
Krehbiel pronounced it with, what he considered absolute finality, “The white inhabi- 
tants of the continent have never been in the state of cultural ingenuousness which 
prompts spontaneous emotional utterance.” The rich harvest gathered by our folklore 
students in the last thirty years, and even more successfully today, from every state, 
region, and ethnic group in our country completely refutes this romantic notion. 

The 363 songs contained in this volume, which brings the total number of pub- 
lished American religious folksongs to over nine hundred tunes, are divided into nine 
groups for convenience, if not always for scientifically justifiable reasons. 

Group One, nos. 1-36, are “Songs Which Reveal the Folk Singing Manner.” These 
are largely of the revival-spiritual-song type. The singer’s style and personal idiosyn- 
crasies, through vocal inflections, grace notes and embellishments, have been more 
successfully preserved by notating the song direct from individual performance rather 
than from group singing, by more skillful transcriptions, and by the use of recording 
machines. These songs range the whole gamut of human emotion, from the tender 
poignant “Minister’s Farewell (no. 13) to the exultant “When The First Trumpet 
Sounds” (no. 10). I want to call special attention to two splendid Pennsylvania Dutch 
spirituals: “Blos Die Drompeten blos” (no. 7), which has the quality of the German 
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chorale—majestic and fervent, and “O Seid Im Arnscht” (no. 8)—with its lyrical 
charm and flowing motion of the song-dance variety. 

Group Two, nos. 37-95, comprise “Camp Meetiug Spiritual Songs.” Perhaps more 
than any other group of songs these reveal the effect of the frontier upon the spiritual 
life of the pioneers, and upon song creation in general by the early settlers. They were 
horn, Dr. Jackson informs us, “in the wilderness as a child of group ecstasy,” and, “they 
were utterly free, save for the pull of oral tradition, in form and content.” All the 
songs in this group are taken from “Camp meeting songsters” and songbooks that 
appeared from the 1840’s to the 1860’s. In recognition of the melodic and textual differ- 
ences found in these revivalist songs, the product of regional conditions and the inherent 
effects of oral transmission, Professor Jackson lists these melodies from Northern sources 
and Southern sources separately. Nearly all the former songs are taken from one collec- 
tion, The Revivalist (1868, while the latter are drawn largely from The Sacred Harp 
(1850) and Olive Leaf (1878). All the songs in this group are aglow with fervent 
jubilation and spiritual ecstasy. The very titles suggest strong rhythmic motion and vocal 
exuberance: “Shout Glory” (no 37); “Glorious Morning” (no. 53); “I’m Happy” (no. 
61); “Jubilee” (no. 65); “Sounding Trumpet” (no. 76); “Come On My Friends” (no. 
78), (a little gem); “Animation” (no. 85); “Gospel Ship Is Sailing” (no. 93)—a few 
from this rich harvest. 

Group Three, nos. 96-115, are “Songs Which Tell a Religious Story.” Like those 
in group one, these are songs performed by an individual singer. The compiler’s con- 
ception of a religious story is, as he states, “rather broad. It includes not only the tales 
of biblical characters and happenings. It takes in also songs about recent sinners (Bona- 
parte, No. 102), first person confessions of recent bad men (Musgrove, No. 114), and 
‘experience’ songs of those who have sinned, have repented and hope for salvation.” 
Nearly all the songs in this group are tinged with a sense of plaintive yearnings and 
spiritual resignation. One can not easily forget the lovely quality of “Come Now My 
Dear Brethren” (no. 98) with its recurrent triplets, or the “Ten Blessings of Mary” 
(no. 105), one of the oldest songs in the collection. The fact that most of these songs 
are modal in character is further proof of the unconscious genius of folk creation. 

Group Four, nos. 116-140, consists of “Songs With Tunes Robbed from Fiddlers, 
Fifers, Harpers, and Frolickers.” It is worth noting that the compiler did not consider 
these tunes merited inclusion in his former collections, but that he has finally come 
around to see their value “as a phase of our folk-musical tradition.” The truth of the 
thesis that Dr. George Pullen Jackson has long maintained, that our sacred folksongs— 
or what has been, I believe, inappropriately classified as “White” spirituals (a cause 
of unnecessary semantic confusion )—were derived from secular folk-airs, is abundantly 
proved by the melodic sources to the sacred texts in this group. Furthermore, it throws 
significant light on the Wesleyan movement that sought to bring religious song to the 
people’s level, and on its counterpart in American religious life where it was known as 
The New Light, or later, as the Great Awakening. One would hardly expect religious 
texts to such well-known tunes as “Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” “Wearing of the 
Green,” “The Northern Lass,” “Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor,” “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
“Your Old Wig is the Love of My Heart,” “The Needle’s Eye,” “Lads a Munchum” 
(English Morris dance), “Let Bucks A-Hunting Go,” and “The Black Rogue.” And 
here, in group four, you have these “strange bed-fellows.” 

Group Five, nos. 141-310, are entitled “Folksongs of Praise.” These songs, also 
called folk hymns, are used, according to Dr. Jackson, as an adjunct to worship, not as 
a storytelling medium or as a tool for insistent religious exhorters. Their mood is thus 
less boisterous than that of the camp-meeting spirituals, their exultation less ecstatic, and 
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their warnings, if any, less hell-fiery.” As in the hymn, intended for group Participation, 
the melodies are more clearly articulated, the pace more even, a minimum of rhythmic 
alteration, and the main interest is centered in the verse. Most of the northern versions 
are taken from The Revivalist and Christian Harmony, while the tunes from the south 
are drawn from Southern Harmony, Columbian Harmony, Sacred Harp, and other, 
The musical sources of these sacred songs range widely over the whole field of secular 
dance and song. 

Group Six, nos. 311-322, are “Psalm Tunes and Others in a Like Mood.” The 
author offers a small selection of psalm tunes that have, in spite of a general neglect 
of psalm singing for many years, persisted among town and country folk. Here is 4 
clear illustration of the manner in which secular songs have become dignified and ing 
“chorale-like mood” through changes in melody, tempo, and rhythm, and a new text, 
Thus, “Sweet Lovely Joan,” or “Where Are You Going My Pretty Brown Girl” was 
transformed into the stately Winchester tune (“Why Should We Start or Fear To 
Die?”). 

Group Seven, nos. 323-349, the author calls “Sundry Songs.” Here is a veritable 
miscellany of Christmas carols, parting songs, laments, dialogue songs, ditties for 
children, songs against strong drink, songs for singing schools, weddings, and others, 

Group Eight, nos. 350-359, is humorously entitled “Early Lyric ‘Lend-Lease’ to 
Britain.” These interesting selections are the spiritual songs sung by the Ranters, the 
followers of “crazy” Lorenzo Dow, American fire-and-brimstone preacher of the first 
camp-meeting years, who went to England in 1805. Anne G. Gilchrist, English folk- 
lorist, discovered these sacred folksongs in a book of English Primitive Methodist 
Songs, Richard Weaver's Tune Book of the 1860's. Many of these tunes and texts are of 
American origin. 

Group Nine, nos. 360-363, Dr. Jackson presents two folksongs and their “fuguing” 
transformations. Although “fuguing” (a contrapuntal device based on imitation, but 
hardly a fugue!) was popular in the eighteenth century, we rarely find folk tunes as 
sources for thematic material. However, as the “fuguing” vogue spread in the South 
in the nineteenth century, singing masters began to appropriate folksongs for this 
purpose. The two examples clearly illustrate this method. 

In going through this excellent collection—organized with great skill and scholar- 
ship, provided with an indispensable comprehensive index to all the songs in this as 
well as in Dr. Jackson’s other collections, and delightfully illustrated by the compiler, 
a talent hitherto unknown to me—I was struck by the wealth of sacred song the 
American people possess. I want to join my voice to that of Charles Seeger, whose 
brilliant introduction to this collection, should be studied by all musicians and folk- 
lorists. “It would be a good thing,” says Mr. Seegar, “if church choral directors and 
public school educators would take this tradition seriously and so put back into the 
main stream of music activity in the country some of the things that have been taken 
out of it by thoughtless commercialism.” 


Oueens College, Cuartes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


FOLKTALES 
Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers, Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula. By Richard 


M. Dorson. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 305, 11 photographs, 
notes on the tales, indexes. $5.00.) 


Here is the pattern for regional collections and studies in American folklore; slowly 
we are learning the techniques in which Europe has long pioneered. In “The Back- 
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ground of this Book” the author sets down compactly his steadily deepening and 
broadening concepts of the areas of folklore (these materials represent a far departure 
from those in his Jonathan Draws the Long Bow). Even more important are the 
insights into his collecting techniques (which constitute an invaluable handbook on 
the subject) and his analysis of the place and the people who live there. The author’s 
notes, together with his pictures of his informants, constitute a fine kind of “folk 
biography.” In short, this is the sort of book that folklore scholars have yearned for, 
but seldom have been able to produce. Its most honorable predecessor was done by 
another Michigan folklorist, Emelyn E. Gardner in her Folklore of the Schoharie Hills. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan has produced enormous quantities of the finest 
copper and iron ore, timber, and fish for a long time. Now the area is mined, timbered, 
and fished out, past its prime productivity. We are told that the days of the “long ships” 
that carry these products may be passing, although this past summer they were more 
numerous, larger, and faster than ever before. But the land, water, and people remain 
with their memories of the great days and of the Old World from which so many of 
them came for jobs in the New World. 

The Chippewa was there to meet the Cousin Jacks of Cornwall, the Finns, Swedes, 
French-Canadians. Working together, intermarrying, the people have shown the 
effect of intercultural influences, but the identity of the ethnic strains has also remained. 
These Dr. Dorson has picked out for us at the same time as he has quite remarkably 
caught the over-all community patterns. 

Selecting from overflowing notebooks, the author has brought together a collection 
of traditions, tales, superstitions, practices, and folk biographies that range from the 
slyly humorous to the bawdy, and from the briskly energetic to the appallingly vicious 
frenzies of berserk men and mobs. These are human beings, a folk, not sitting for a 
portrait, but caught alive as it were in fine amber, a permanent possession. The beautiful, 
coarse and ugly are co-mingled as in life; the one repels, the other attracts—the result 
is a fascinated reader. 

The Indians, Dorson learned, may be the wards of the White man, but they are 
also possesed of a sharp-edged wit that is often whetted on the White man’s gullibility 
and traditional superiority. The bearwalk breathing fire, like the Joup-garou and other 
transformation figures, haunts the woods, unable even to annoy the White folks, but 
with the power of death over the Indians. The Tricksters and Thunders are the 
source of many etiological tales including “Genesis before anyone wrote it down.” 
Among the fairy tales, Windigoes and Cupids mingle with a curious combination of 
Cinderella with Rhodopis variations, Tobit, and the Frog Prince to terminate with a 
pourquoi explanation for the toad’s emerging from the ground after rain. 

The European tradition carried by the Canadians, Welsh, and Finns still flourishes 
vigorously. The loup-garou is so near and real that Dorson admits (p. 70), “I am not 
sure that you entirely disbelieve in /oup-garous, lutins, and la chasse galerie when time 
after time you hear them solemnly described.” The death warnings are very like 
those in Brittany, the /utin like the Kobald (“a little man with whiskers, the same 
height as a monkey’’), the Chasse Galerie (men who have forgotten God and pass 
in the air) remind one of the Wild Hunt; there is the fi-follet (a vision of a man in 
flame) who lurks with his threat of death near the dark woods; there are the “signs.” 
But there are also the legends of the heroes, of giants, of fairies; and the dialect stories 
poke fun with wry humor. 
song and droll humor to the Peninsula. One wishes that their richly diversified lore could 
have been a little more fully represented. What of their festivals, for example? The 
The Cousin Jacks “giving the effect of little boys play-acting like men” brought 
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Finns come off somewhat better, but one misses comment and reproduction of ther 
rich store of songs, riddles, proverbs, and even weather lore. The nozta tales, fairy tales, 
tall tales, all carry evidences of the Michigan land; there has been much acculturation, 
The most curious lore appears with the Slovenian Bloodstoppers, those who by look 
touch, or “absent treatment” may staunch the flow of blood with an age-old charm 
combining Christ and the River Jordan—a charm to be passed on only to the opposite 
sex. 

It is in part III, The Native Tradition, that Dorson’s professional training as ap 
historian is most evident and effective. His presentation of local history almost inex. 
tricably woven with legend in such items as “The Lynching of the McDonald Boys” 
is superb. This material came from no one telling, but had to be fitted together pains. 
takingly from many recitals. The differences between this material and that to be 
drawn from the ethnic groups is striking; myth, superstition, tall tale are replaced by 
stories of Yankee shrewdness and skullduggery. 

The study of the lumberjacks provides a frame for stories of their strength, brawl- 
ing, and drinking which were their way of life. The camp boss, not Paul Bunyan, is the 
butt of jokes and the center of the story cycle. Occasionally, the author fails to realize 
that some of the anecdotal material is not original lumberjack stuff, but merely a 
transfer. The story of the man interfering in a domestic quarrel (p. 205) is known all 
over Michigan, the instrument as frequently being a chair as a skillet (did the informant 
say “skillet”? The term has very limited use in Michigan). The parallel for poverty 
(p. 207) “So poor I can’t buy a rassling jacket for a louse” took the form here in 1918 
as “If leggins for an elephant were a nickel a pair, I’m so poor I couldn’t buy a pair 
for a cootie.” Dorson lists some “lumberjack cures” (pp. 209-210). Did he come upon 
these told me many years ago by my father as current in the lumber woods? For delirium 
tremens—a handful of live red ants (good because of the picric acid content); for 
severe cuts—a handful of barn cobwebs for clotting (safe “clean,” oilless dust); for 
sugar hunger—a handful of large black woodants frozen solid (taste like chocolate, 
not vinegar, p. 257); for chilblains—raw turpentine and alcohol lighted on the heel 
(sure to half-kill and also to cure). Did they never tell him how to catch a bear cub 
with a bean pot holding a bit of brown sugar staked to a tree? The cub puts his paw 
in, clutches the sugar, thereby making a fist too large to withdraw. He sits there 
patiently, sometimes for days, until released. And did they never try to pull his leg 
with the sober-faced story of the deer-hunter’s tag on the buck’s antlers? 

The miners are legendary men, stories of whose earlier bitter plight seem to have 
moved the author rather more than any others. Luck and Death are their close com- 
panions for “men is cheaper than timber.” The lakesmen seem harder to collect from; 
they have many legends of the dead ships and sailors that never rise from the icy depths 
of Lake Superior. Lake serpents and superstitions crowd thickly. Again one misses 
mention of their songs. 

The sagamen Dorson calls “folk historians” of the personal narrative wherein the 
narrator looms large and heroic. They touch hands with the boasters of all times and 
places where the past is more glorious than the present. Theirs is the story of little 
men dreaming large. 

The informants, listed in the Appendix, have been presented in thumbnail-sketch 
biographies, their exact words indicated by a black heading and a sizable black dot 
in the margin. This separate indication of text and exposition is an excellent one for 
this kind of book. The Appendix also carries scholarly annotations for each chapter 
which are very helpful by their range and breadth in providing the serious student 
with some of the lesser known materials relevant to the folklore of Michigan. 
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Here is a book every folklorist will need to read if he is preparing to do a collection 
ind study of an area. The techniques are excellent, the selections, on the whole, very 
ood. This is the raw material of folklore, untouched by any devices of improvement or 
jowdlerizing. It is Michigan as many of us have hana it and have loved it. 

Wayne University, TuHetma G. JAMEs 
Detroit, Michigan 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Billy The Kid. The Bibliography of a Legend, by J. C. Dykes. Publications in Language 
and Literature, Number Seven. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1952. Pp. 186, index of authors and titles. $2.50.) 


An enthusiastic collector, Mr. Dykes can be assured that his Bibliography will be 
used by students of the history and culture of pioneer days in the West and Southwest, 
by people interested in Americana in the most inclusive sense, but also by professional 
folklorists. In 437 items recorded and pertinently discussed in this volume, the author 
traces the development of the legend of William Bonney, “Billy the Kid,” the “Kid from 
Texas” and New Mexico of recent motion picture fame. Presumably shot by Pat 
Garrett in 1881, the Kid belongs to the history of the Lincoln County War (1878) 
and, as a historic person, has been and will be properly evaluated by Colonel Maurice 
G. Fulton, the distinguished historian of this War. As for the legend, it blossomed, 
not only many years after the Kid’s disappearance, but right then and there, even 
before the fateful July 14, 1881, as there are legendary traits found in “Billy the Kid’s 
Exploits,” an article of the National Police Gazette, New York: May 21, 1881. A close 
study of the 437 items in the Bibliography—and many of them deserve a close study— 
raises such crucial questions as the manner in which legends are created, and whether 
or not a legend contains a kernel of history embellished and misrepresented in the 
course of time, or elements thoroughly unhistorical but functionally significant at a 
certain given moment in history. The Bibliography is a storehouse of information also 
for imaginative educators eager to implement the interest of children and adolescents 
in American lore, educators who have come to understand the importance of folklore 
as a priceless compensation for much of the desolateness of industrialism. Furthermore, 
the interest in problems of Intercultural Education, so pervasive especially since World 
War II, can be nurtured through the Bibliography. It is easy to talk but difficult to 
substantiate in the intercultural field. Now the area of Billy the Kid was one of serious 
intercultural tensions: Anglo-Americans, Colonial Spanish, Mexicans, and Indians, one 
group pitched against the others, yet united paradoxically and almost miraculously in 
choosing the Kid as their folk hero—the Kid, morally so objectionable but humanly so 
appealing as to prove the verity that life is stronger than anything one might say in 
favor or against it. The various phases of this intriguing development of the Kid as an 
imaginary figure significant for the purpose of social cohesion are now lucidly and 
conveniently itemized thanks to Mr. Dykes’ bibliographical labor of love. 


Brooklyn College, ALFRED ADLER 
Brooklyn, New York 
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